AND MERCY TO 


Every LivinG OR 
CREATURE. HEMSEy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprer. 
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FOREWORD 


HE following story of The White 

Fawn is a tale based upon life 

in the forest region about the 

head waters of the Andros- 

coggin River. Most of the inci- 

dents narrated are based upon facts as re- 

lated by those who have spent considerable 

time in that section. The hunting craze, 

many times, is condoned as a far call from 

our savage ancestors, but I believe that most 

of it is the result of fashion. Roosevelt hunts, 

so must I. It must be admitted that such 

a course inflicts needless suffering upon dumb 

animals, and also that it must tend to bru- 

talize humanity. To prove that this assertion 
is true is the mission of this story. 


CHAPTER I. 
Something Rare 


N the Rangeley region there 
is a long narrow valley, 
through which runs a 
small stream, known as 
the Swift River, on 
account of its rapid cur- 
rent. On either side of 
the valley rise mountains, 
wooded to their domes, 
mostly with evergreens, 
but with here and there 

groves of deciduous trees, which in the autumn 

brighten the landscape with spots of scarlet 
and gold. Sheer precipices of gray granite 
and long ledges of the same material are fre- 
quent. At the southern end of the valley are 
small farms; but the northern end is a wil- 
derness. In these forests roam moose, deer, 
bears, foxes, and other fur-bearing animals. 

The streams are filled with trout. 

In this forest, a few years ago, was born a 
white fawn. On her the mild-eyed mother 
looked with love and almost fear, for she was 
a marked animal, something out of the usual, 
and the doe knew it. The lordly buck, with 
branching antlers, stopped, as he walked 

through the herd, to look at this unusual off- 

spring and w ondered w hy she was clad in 
spotless white. He knew nothing of Buddha 
or Christ, of course, and yet it would have been 
clear to any observer that he considered this 
little stranger as something supernatural from 
which great things could be expected. The 
buck was strong and versed in woodcraft. He 
knew the dangers of the forest and faced them 
fearlessly. It was the duty of the leader of a 
herd to face whatever came without thought 
of himself. He was not an unselfish animal, 
for he had his likes and dislikes and showed 
them; but mingled with this was an ingrafted 
desire to protect the weak; and the color of 
this new-comer added an element of danger to 
her life. The other members of the herd 
softly approached her and caressed her. They, 
too, wondered what was in store for her. 

The herd had passed the winter in the upper 
half of the valley in a ‘‘yard,’’ where the rigors 
of winter had been softened by the drooping 
limbs of spruce trees from which they had 
nipped the moss, that hung like an old man’s 
beard, to keep away hunger. It had been a 
hard winter. All winters are hard to deer, 
for the snow comes down in such quantities 
that they, especially the does and fawns, are 
confined to the yards, and food is scarce. 
In the spring they come out emaciated and 
weak, with only the stronger ones alive. The 


winter is trying, for it is a strenuous nature’s 
means of winnowing out the strong, which 
alone are able to stand the life of the herd. 
The weak must die; but it by no means 
stifles a mother’s love, for she will caress 
and mourn over a fawn that her intuitive 
judgment tells her is doomed. The bucks 
may fight over some choice morsel of food 
or some fancied point of honor, for they are 
strangely like human beings at times, but the 
does hover over and protect their offspring. 

The winter with its hardships was over. 
The snow on the mountain sides melted, mak- 
ing a thousand little rills dancing and singing 
in a thousand little cascades. The spruce and 
firs were awakening from their winter leth- 
argy and were showing little tips of bright 
green on the ends of their darker-colored 
boughs, and the buds of the deciduous trees 
were swelling. 

The bucks threw up their noses, drew in 
long breaths of air and started for the south. 
There was danger in the move, but down 
towards the south end of the valley were 
farms where the forest had been cut off, and 
in the fields thus made was tender grass. 
This grass was a temptation to hungry deer. 
They knew that for some reason they were 
shut out from this, their Garden of Eden; 
that the strange animals who walk upright 
and live on the outskirts of the forest and 
sometimes invade it, were enemies. They 
were not so strong as themselves, could not 
withstand the fierce charges of bucks, but 
brought to their aid strange inventions, which 
caused death even without contact. Why 
they should own the meadows with the grass 
that was so much needed by the emaciated 
deer was something that could not be under- 
stood; but it was a self-evident fact that they 
did own it; or at least were able to control it, 
which amounted to the same thing. The 
bucks rubbed themselves against the trees to 
get rid of their winter coat of hair, and in so 
doing saw long lines on their sides where their 
ribs were and which should have been covered 
with fat; and with determination set out for 
the meadows in spite of memories of men, 
and of the dogs and guns owned by them. 

Spring stirs the farmer to action. The 
ground must be plowed, the seed planted, and 
numerous other things attended to, so the 
farmer’s boys were out in full force when the 
deer appeared in the meadow. The boys looked 
at them listlessly a moment then scampered 
to the house and shouted to their father:— 

“The old buck with the long scar on his 
back has come and one of the does with him 
has a white fawn!” 

The older man walked briskly out where he 
could get a glimpse at the deer. 

By this time the old buck became aware of 
the unusual attention the herd was attracting. 
He flung his head in the air, looked at his fol- 
lowers, gave a snort that was a command, and 
followed the last retreating form into the forest. 


CHAPTER II. 
A Case of Second Sight 


S the summer wanes and the farm 
work nears completion, the farmers 
of the Swift River seek the shade 
of the forest in search of the ex- 
uding gum of spruce trees. This 
pursuit adds to the income and furnishes a 
pleasant diversion. When the August sun beats 
upon the earth, parching the grass of the fields 


and pastures and drying up the springs, the 
shade of the forest isgrateful. The airis laden 
with balsamic fragrance, and something new is 
continually coming to light. Glimpses of ani- 
mals are caught now and then, giving one an 
idea of the life they lead, and furnishing topics 
of conversation around the evening camp- ine. 
Sometimes when the trail leads over pro- 
truding ledges, veins of rare crystals may be 
seen. 

Old Jim Rand and his boys were on their 
annual gum-hunting expedition. They had 
pushed up the valley of the river, had come to 
the height of land and looked down on the 
other side. The silver waters of Lake Moose- 
lukmaguntic lay embosomed in the forest. 
The silence of nature lay over all. <A few 
miles up the lake was a black spot, with a 
trail of smoke extending from it and trailing 
some little distance behind. It was a steamer 
conveying sportsmen and tourists from one 
camp to another, and it was the sole connec- 
tion with the civilized world to the south. 

The older man looked at the steamer. His 
eyes were used to long distances and some- 
thing about the specks which moved about the 
deck suggested recognition. 

“I believe that’s Judge Tinkham’s party,” 
said he, ‘‘and they are making for Squirrel 
Island. They must be reconnoitering, for he 
wrote me last month from Old Orchard that 
he wanted a guide for October. But then he’s 
rich and one or more trips up here don’t count. 
Perhaps he’s got tired of the continual boom- 
ing of the ocean and wants to enjoy the milder 
music of the ripples on the lake and the wind 
in the trees.” 

This was a long speech for Rand to make, 
but the steamer with its living freight sug- 
gested it. There was something uncertain 
about the movements of the boat which sug- 
gested speculation. The scenery, from where 
they stood, was magnificent—something that 
one might journey miles for the pleasure of 
viewing, but to Rand the forest was only the 
means of earning a livelihood, albeit a pleas- 
ant one; so after another look at the steamer, 
which was disappearing around a headland, 
he and his sons plunged down into a valley 
where the lake was lost to view. ‘ 

Suddenly one of the boys exclaimed :— 

“Oh, see! The white fawn!” 

They all looked in the direction indicated. 
There stood the doe with her unusual offspring. 

The men had made little noise for the carpet 
of spruce needles muffled their footfalls; yet 
some unusual sound had reached the doe, 
which was always on the alert for the approach 
of anenemy, for she placed herself in a position 
of attention, with head and ears erect. The 
men stood motionless so they did not attract 
her notice, but bye and bye one of them 
stepped on a dead twig, which snapped be- 
neath the pressure of his foot, and the noise 
caused the deer to scamper away down the 
valley and out of sight. 

“That will make the Judge crazy,” said 
Rand. ‘He always wanted an albino, and 
when he learns there is one in these woods, he 
will leave no nook unexplored until he gets 


her. (To be continued) 


I will not kill nor hurt any living creature need- 
lessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive 
to save and comfort all gentle life, and guard and 
perfect all natural beauty upon the earth. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 
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‘“‘“NOBLE” AND HIS MASTER 


DOG GOES ALONE TO DOCTOR’S 

An intelligent bull-terrier named Tobe, 
which is owned by Mr. Hal G. Hotchkiss of 
Topeka. Kansas, had one of his hind legs 
broken, supposedly by an automobile. e 
was taken to the office of Dr. Otto Kiene, who 
skilfully set the limb. For some time Tobe 
trotted about with the injured member held 
tight in a plaster cast. A few days later Tobe 
got into a fight with another dog which tore 
the cast from his leg that was again broken 
in the same place. Tobe at once hobbled to 
Dr. Kiene’s and waited at the door until the 
doctor returned. He was taken inside and a 
new cast was put on his leg, after which, as we 
are informed in a letter from Mr. Hotchkiss, 
he made his way straight home, a distance of 
about two miles. 


HOW DOGS HELP THE RED CROSS 


The Red Cross Society in France devotes 
much attention to the special training of 
dogs, and through its efforts the animals are 
taught to search out the wounded and draw 
attention to their location. Untiring work 
has trained them not to bark or howl when 
coming upon a wounded soldier, but to re- 
trieve some object belonging to him and carry 
it to the first Red Cross worker that can be 
found. When the worker takes the object 
from the dog’s mouth, the animal turns about 
and leads the way back. 


THE BUSINESS DOG 
LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY in Youth's Companion 


IT was a warm day, and a 
muzzling order was in force, 
to make things worse; and 
the tongues of all the dogs 
in Flanders were flapping at 
the point of this extra and 
unwelcome bit of harness. 
They plodded along, singly 
or in spans, or in threes, as 
5 they are bred to do, noticing 

nothing, not even mocking 
cats in the doorways. They seemed disposed, 
one and all, to resent making acquaintance 
with passing strangers. They stood very dully 
by their little drays, or lay for the moment on 
the cobblestones, with one eye open, making 
unpleasant remarks in their tired throats. 
Not that I blame the poor chaps! 

But as I came down the charming streets of 
Bruges toward the Dyvver, I lighted upon a 
scrap of chivalry left in the drudging world. A 
smooth-coated brown mongrel about the size 
of a setter was waiting outside a brazier’s 
shop, in the road, his master being within. 
He looked young and sturdy; his hungry, yet 


humorous dark eye, full of life, caught mine. 
He was attached by his broad chest-band to a 
cart twenty“times his size, piled full of vegeta- 
bles. His office was to draw it by running 
along beneath it, and pulling hard against a 
strap, which strap was fastened to the shaft 
pushed by the pedler. A sort of lever was 
thus afforded to the man, and the weight was 
well distributed. 

‘“‘Hello!’’ said I, genially, to so genial a dog. 
Hé, mon vieux!”’ 

Although my French was lost on him, his 
Flemish was not lost on me; for he wagged his 
button of a tail twice, thrice, fixing me deeper 
with that direct glance one sees in so many 
good dogs and good men. Of course I put out 
my arm at once, nipping him gently just be- 
hind his broad, absurd ears. This gave him 
huge satisfaction, if I were to judge by the 
amusing way in which he screwed his highly 
acquiescent head into my hand. It took but 
an instant, and I started on. But he moved 
as quickly as I did, and struck me with his 
left fore paw. The gesture was unmistakable; 
it said ‘‘More!”’ plainer than any Oliver. 

I laughed and patted him again; and he 
laughed, too, and threw his weight against the 
pat as if it were the most blessed thing in life 
to him. Evidently times were hard and work 
was pressing, and master was no sentimental- 
ist, and such beatific episodes were no part of 
the foreign beastie’s daily round. I turned to 
go on my way,—I really had an engagement, 
and was in haste,—when there came again the 
same imperious thrust he had used before— 
keen as fire, soft as plush, and intimately con- 
versational: 

‘You do know what we fellows like. My 
word! Why didn’t I ever meet you before?” 

Just as, really struck by the engaging im- 
nage of the creature, I was going to caress 

im a third time, the young pedler stepped 
out of the shop. In the flash of amoment my 
friend in the muzzle wheeled about, shot the 
full length of his leather, and stiffened in posi- 
tion under the cart. All eternity was put 
irrevocably between us. No juggler ever made 
a quicker change. I took in at a glance the 
countryman’s honest face, a stolid one, but 
not unkind. 

“He is a nice one,”’ said I. 

rie answered comprehensively, ‘‘He works 
well.” 

The subject of this rapid eulogy never lifted 
a lash nor turned a hair; but a psychological 
expert in dogs could not but be glad to recog- 
nize that he was by no means afraid of his 
master. He stood there, every muscle of his 
little body tense and alert, the graven image 
of duty. Indeed, the interval was so short he 
could hardly be said to stand. Scarce was a 
finger laid on the handle-bar before he had 
turned the corner on a trot. No more un- 
soldierly fooling for him. He had detached 
his soul from pleasure and from me as Alex- 
ander might have done it. 

As I passed along, I felt in me the shock of 
a first-class moral. In no crisis of my life, 
provided that I am given time enough for re- 
flection, am I likely to forget that nameless 
business dog of Bruges. Probably I shall live 
much longer than he. But as long as I live 
something of him will live in me, so that his 
own character, and human homage to it, shall 
praise him together. 


THE KIND OF DOG TO OWN 

For best results, one should get a young 
dog and teach him his future duties gradually, 
advises Rural Life. Never allow him to leave 
the homestead alone and you will never have 
a dog that strays. 

Never chain your dog; this is not neces- 
sary. Teach him his proper place, and make 
him obey you upon gesture or word and he 
will not overstep his lines. Treat him like a 
brother, give him his feeds and cool water 
regularly and be kind to him at all times, and 
you will have a noble animal. 


Don’t leave your cat or dog to starve or 
freeze. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
SIR WALTER’S FRIEND 


(This favorite dog died about January, 1809, and was 
buried on a fine moonlight night, in the little garden 
behind the house in Castle Street, immediately opposite 
to the window at which Scott usually sat writing. My 
wife told me that she remembered the whole family 
standing in tears about the grave, as her father himself 
smoothed down the turf above Camp with the saddest 
expression of face she had ever seen in him. He had 
been engaged to dine abroad that day, but apologized 
on account of “the death of a dear old friend.’”’-—Lock- 
hart’s ‘‘Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 


’Twas full a century ago, 
In quaint old Edinboro town; 
From out the clear and wintry sky 
The moon effulgently shone down 


Upon a little garden close 

Where stood a group with lashes wet 
Around a new-made grave that held 

Old Camp, the household friend and pet. 


The hand that held the magic pen 
That gave us matchless Waverley, 

And on a breathless world bestowed 
Its wealth of Border Minstrelsy, 


With tender touch smoothed down the turf 
Where slept in death a favorite hound, 
While tears and sobs bore witness to 
The grief of all assembled round. 


“T never saw his face so sad 

Before,” his loving daughter said; 
And grief most genuine it was 

That bowed that noble, kingly head. 


That selfsame night, around the board 
With candles lit and banquet spread, 
A sudden gloom fell like a pall 
When the kind host a message read 


From one whose absence all deplored, 
For ne’er at table sat a friend 

More genial and beloved than he— 
Sir Walter—who this missive penned, 


Expressing his sincere regret 

That he this pleasure was denied, 
Begging to be excused because 

That day a dear old friend had died. ... 


A wizard he, who yet delights 
The generations with his art, 
Yet could his brain alone have wrought, 
Unwarmed by his great human heart, 
That splendid pageantry of life, 
In pulsing vigor unsurpassed, 
That shall enchant and thrill mankind 
So long as time and earth shall last? 


We love those tales of mighty deeds, 
Of courage high, endeavor bold, 

When knighthood was in fairest flower, 
And men held honor more than gold; 


But as we've turned those pages o’er, 
No sweeter story have we found 
Than this true tale related of 
Sir Walter and old Camp, the hound. 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


“BROTHERS” 
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FAMOUS ANIMAL PAINTERS 


I. FRANCOIS PIETER TER MEULEN OF HOLLAND 


HE pictures on this page 
represent two subjects by 
Ter Meulen, acknowledged 


| to be the greatest sheep 
| painter now living. Com- 
petent critics declare that 


his work will be remembered 
with that of Mauve and the 
other eminent Dutch artists 
of the last century. 

Ter Meulen, who was 
born in 1843 in a small 
hamlet in southern Holland, 
has written charmingly of 
his early years and the im- 
pressions which he received that determined 
him to become a painter: ‘In the golden 
hours of youth, although I heard and saw 
nothing of Art, yet I went on bravely with 
my own little drawings (liking, I remember, 
best of all to make pictures of goats with 
big horns), without help, without advice, full 
of hope and believing in myself.” 

Wniting of the school which he attended, he 
says that ‘‘what impressed me most of all was 
the picture that hung over the mantelpiece 
in the big class room and which remains fresh 
inmy memory evennow. The stag swimming 
for dear life from the hounds at his heels, the 
huntsman on the river side urging on the pur- 
suit. With what delight I used to gaze up at 
it, a pleasure not unmixed with awe.” 

“Still fresh in my mind too is an incident 
that happened even before my school days. 
It was mid-winter, the snow lay thick upon 
the ground. As I looked out of the breakfast 
room one morning I saw two sheep huddled 
close together, sheltering under our veranda. 
They had probably not been able to find any 
food and as the ditches were frozen over there 
was no barrier to keep them within bounds. 
For a boy who loved animals and whose 
imaginations and ideas were not spoiled, such 
a sight so unusual and unexpected—in a house 
where everything went by rule and regulation 
—took the-form of a romantic adventure. 


How often I used to wish that 
those same sheep would repeat 
their early visit.” 

At the age of fourteen Ter Meulen 
was sent to The Hague and placed 
under the guidance of Bakhuyzen, 
a celebrated painter of the time. 
After four years of struggling the 
young man decided to give up art 
and go in for literature. His 
parents reluctantly consented to 
this proposition and Ter Meulen 
was allowed to attend the uni- 
versity at Leyden. Here he grad- 
uated in 1868, and then taught for 
a few years. He worked hard, 
but “‘in the mean time the love of 
Art and the desire to paint welled 
up again within me, and it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that I was 
not born to be a schoolmaster nor 
a professor of literature.’’ His 
university training, however, bore 
fruit during later years in several 
valuable essays on the theory of 
art. 

The young painter worked first 
at Amsterdam, where he attained 
some reputation, but in 1874 we 
again find him at The Hague, 
where he came under the influence 
of prominent artists, especially 
Mauve. His first visit to the lat- 
ter’s studio is thus described: : 

‘I was astonished at his pictures, 
so attractive and yet sosimple. The subjects 
were of an every-day type, no arranged groups 
of men and animals and the landscapes were 
taken from parts of the country where there 
was absolutely nothing to be seen! The skies, 
too, were ‘dull and uninteresting,’ gray with 
leaden clouds or threatening rain. very- 
thing was just the reverse of what I had for- 
merly thought beautiful. It was just in this 
‘stillness’ and ‘dullness’ and ‘grayness’ that 
their charm lay. I began to realize that man 
or beast posed was unnatural or in- 


Courtesy of R.C.&N.M.VOSE From Arts and Decoration 


THE WILLOW LANE 


artistic and that all theatrical style 
was wrong. I knew that his art, 
summed up in one word, was real.” 

Personal intercourse with Mauve 
and the elder painter's generous 
advice were a great boon to Ter 
Meulen, who, after the death of 
this master, wrote feelingly of his 
attachment for his works. 

For the last two years Ter Meulen 
has been president of the leading 
society of Dutch painters. He still 
resides at The Hague, where he is an 
incessant worker. Every summer 
he goes to the country village of 
Elspert to study the flocks of sheep. 
His canvases have recently been 
described by Mr. R. C. Vose as “‘full 
of the free, sunshiny atmosphere of 
the Province of Gelderland, where 
most of them were conceived. They 
show flocks of sheep huddled to- 
gether or straggling in uneven com- 
panies against the silver gray of 
the Dutch hills, or following the 
shepherds. The skies are soft blue, 
clouded sometimes with fleecy white, 
or silvered with the faintest gray. 
Slender birches are outlined against 
the back-ground or clustered at one 
side. 

“But in the central foreground is 
always the group of sheep around 
which the picture is built. The 
artist has made thousands of studies 
and sketches of the animals, until 
now it is second nature for him to 
paint them. Over all there is an 
atmosphere of sympathy and happi- 
ness such as one finds in Corot.” 


From Arts and Decoration 


Courtesy of R. C. & N. M. VOSE. 


COMING FROM PASTURE 


THE CROWN OF MERCY 


Man looks as king upon Creation down, 
But Mercy is his noblest, brightest crown. 
And if from beasts he does his power gain, 
His duty is to kill them without pain. 

’Tis said it can be done, but will it be? 

For man is brutal, and he will not see! 
Some cannot feel for anguish not their own, 
And some, for human misery alone. 


Perchance, sometimes they sympathize, and weep, 

But never for the little calf and sheep. 

*Till pioneers arouse, they shut their eyes; 

But night is passing! Now awake! arise! 

Oh, light your torch! The slaughter-house explore! 

Seek to examine; open wide the door; 

And tongues, that cannot speak to tell their grief, 

Shall lick the hand that brings them sweet relief! 
JULIA BARRETT. 


EXPRESSION IN SUB-HUMANS 


To the editor it has always been a source of 
study, sometimes pleasure, often pain, to 
watch the marvelous expressions in the faces 
of animals. 

When walking on the street, to look into 
the faces of the horses is a study, a revelation, 
a story of life’s abuses, misuses and misplaced 
confidence, all written in the faces of the ani- 
mals. 

Some always seek sympathy, a friendly pat 
or word from people, a friendly greeting from 
their fellow horses. Others look sour, cynical. 
Stil] another is discouraged and has sunken 
into indifference. One is stolid and still re- 
tains spirit when aroused to a certain key. 
Another is fretful, nervous, expectant—of 
what? A blow, a sharp command, a cruel 
twitch on the reins? 

Ah! These speechless souls, these faithful 
brutes, who obey man’s command, who will 
walk into danger if bidden, who will take a 
message wherever sent. What poor, what 
insignificant animals men are, who so abuse 
the confidence, the trust, the devotion of these 
useful beasts. 


Because these_animals do not speak our 
tongue is no reason why we should think they 
have no soul, that they are less capable of 
feeling, in their way than are we.—The Vege- 
tarian Magazine. 
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By J. J. KELSO, Superintendent of Neglected and Dependent Children for the Province of Ontario 


THE TEACHING OF KINDNESS 


From Address Delivered at International 


JJUMANE principles can be 
| taught by parents and teach- 
ers without special organi- 
zation, and much has been 
and is being done in this 
direction, but organization 
is always desirable to bring 
about the best results. 
Everyone’s business is no one’s business. 
There must be a headquarters, literature, a 
bureau of information, a director, and, if 

ossible, a staff of organizers and lecturers. 

e, therefore, advocate the Band of Mercy 
movement, having for its object the wide- 
spread diffusion of the humane spirit among 
young people. It is well worth while for 
humane societies everywhere to give special 
attention to this branch of the work and make 
liberal appropriations for its permanence and 
efficiency. Prosecutions for cruelty may be 
useful as vindications of the law, but they do 
not change the heart nor remove the cruel 
disposition. It is only by means of education 
and example that lasting good can be accom- 
plished; start the child right and not only 
will he likely continue to grow in humane 
thoughts and actions, but also influence many 
others in the same direction, until, with an 
ever-widening circle, all mankind becomes the 
— and protector of the dumb and defence- 
ess. 

The far-reaching influence of humane edu- 
cation through Bands of Mercy may be gath- 
ered from the following incidents in personal 
experience :— 

Not long ago, after I had given an address 
on humane work, a clergyman followed who 
told the following story: ‘‘Mr. Kelso does not 
know it, but he is largely responsible for my 
being a clergyman. Some twenty years ago 
when I was a lad attending the public school 
he gave an address on kindness to animals in 
which I and other boys became very much 
interested. A day or two later a favorite 
dog died, and the boys decided to have a 
funeral and bury our pet in the most humane 
manner. It was decided that I should of- 
ficiate as minister, and, in order to be well 
er. I learned the Church of England 

urial service by heart, dressed in the -robes 
of the office, and put so much feeling into the 
ceremony that I decided then and there that 
I would study for the ministry. This deter- 
mination I was able to carry out with the 
result that I am now, as you all know, a 
clergyman here. I mention this to show how 
the hearts of children can be touched by 
stories of kindness, and I can commend Band 
of Mercy work as one worthy of general en- 
couragement.”’ 

Another incident along the same line: Not 
long ago I met a lady who is married and has 
a family of three interesting children. She 
informed me that when a girl of thirteen she 
belonged to a Band of Mercy, and that at a 

ublic meeting I handed her a book which she 

ad won for writing a prize essay on kindness 
to animals. Her interest in the movement had 
never ceased and she was now teaching her 
own children the lessons that she learned when 
as a girl she belonged to the Band of Mercy. 


Good for the Children 


I know of no organization better calculated 
to advance the interests of a higher civilization 
than the Band of Mercy. Its object is to 
encourage children to be kind and thoughtful; 
to think more of others than of themselves; 
to take the part of the weak and oppressed; 
to speak for the voiceless; to bring gladness 
where there are tears; to do noble deeds; to 
shun deceit, hypocrisy, and cowardice; and 
to be brave and outspoken where honor and 
right are concerned. Surely these are worthy 
objects, the carrying out of which cannot fail 


Humane Conference, Washington, D. C. 


to make happy hearts, happy homes, and the 
world a better and brighter place to live in. 

Children naturally love animals, and will 
be happy in assisting to protect them from 
cruelty. They also admire noble and heroic 
actions, and will be glad to emulate those men 
and women who have made history glorious. 


What a Teacher Says 


To those engaged in the teaching profession 
we cannot do better than quote here the 
words of a teacher, coupled with our own ob- 
servation that the Band of Mercy aids ma- 
terially in maintaining school discipline by 
creating a bond of sympathy between teacher 
and pupil: ‘‘Ever since I introduced the Band 
of Mercy into my school I have found the 
children less disorderly, but instead, more 
gentle and affectionate toward each other. 
They feel more and more kindly toward ani- 
mals, and have entirely given up the cruel 
practice of robbing nests and killing small 
birds. They are touched by the suffering 
and misery of the animals, and the pain which 
they feel when they see them cruelly used has 
been the means of exciting other persons to 
pity and compassion.” 


How to Recognize Them 


After children have belonged to the Band 
of Mercy for some time, it is very easy to 
recognize them. If they are good members. 
they will always be seeking an opportunity to 
make others happy. At home they will be 
eager to help mother; they will not speak 
harsh words to the younger children, but will 
play with them and amuse them; and they 
will treat the household pets kindly and see 
that they are fed, and they will visit and cheer 
up little friends who are sick, and will do hun- 
dreds of other kind acts. 

On the street and in the playground they 
will act honorably with each other; the boys 
will not ill-treat some little fellow who has no 
friends. nor will they allow a big boy to beat 
or wrong a smaller one; they will not throw 
stones at the dogs or try to hit birds with a 
catapult; they will not tell lies or be deceitful. 
or do anything that is unmanly. The little 
girls will not be so mean as to tell tales about 
other girls when they are absent, but they 
will always try to be like the sunbeams, bring- 
ing light and gladness and warmth wherever 
they go. 

Toronto, Ont. 


UNLIKE SOME PHYSICIANS 

An interesting story is related of a San 
Francisco woman and her physician. The 
doctor performed an operation very success- 
fully upon this woman, who was quite wealthy. 
When asked for his bill, the physician pre- 
sented one for fifty dollars. The good lady 
smiled. 

“Do you consider that a sufficient charge, 
doctor?’ she asked, “‘considering my cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“That is my charge for the operation, your 
circumstances have nothing to do with it.” 

The lady drew a check for five hundred 
dollars, and presented it to him. He handed 
it back, saying: “I cannot accept this. My 
charge for that operation is fifty dollars.” 

“Very well,”’ the lady replied, ‘‘Keep the 
check, and put the balance to my credit.” 

Some months after she received a long 
itemized bill, upon which were entered charges 
for treatment of various kinds, rendered to 
all sorts of humanity, male and female, black 
and white, who had been treated at her ex- 
pense. She was so delighted at it, that she 
immediately placed another check for five 
hundred dollars to his credit on the same 
terms, and it is now being earned in the same 
Way. 


LONG AGO 

I once knew all the birds that came 

And nested in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— 

My friends were woodchucks, toads, and bees; 
I knew where thrived in yonder glen 

What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe— 
Oh, I was very learned then; 

But that was very long agol 


I knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found, 
I knew the rushes near the mill 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood—the very tree 
Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew '‘me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old familiar spot 
Only to learn this solemn truth: 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here’s this youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was wise as he— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the Fates decree; 
Yet were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 

But that was very long ago. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


OPINIONS ON VIVISECTION 

We have recently published a new booklet 
of thirty-two pages, 6 x 9 inches, giving in a 
sentence or two the opinions of twenty-eight 
famous people on the subject of vivisection. 
Some were men of science, some were phy- 
sicians, some were celebrated poets, thinkers, 
writers—men whose names are known around 
the world. One was a great woman who 
governed a vast empire. Portraits of all but 
three are included. The pamphlet is in no 
sense a discussion of the question of vivi- 
section, but simply gives the judgment of 
these distinguished leaders of men with refer- 
ence to experimentation upon animals. 

A prominent Boston physician expresses 
his approval of this publication in these 
words: “I think it remarkably well adapted 
to attract and hold the attention of pro- 
fessional people including medical men. It 
should have a wide circulation and I think 
it will be in demand for years to come.” 

Price, ten cents per copy, post-paid. In 
quantities to be sent by express, at purchaser’s 
expense, the price is eight cents each. Ad- 
dress, American Humane Education Society, 
45 Milk street, Boston. 


The true test of civilization is not the census, ° 


nor the size of cities, nor the crops—no, but 
the kind of man the country turns out. 


BABY HEDGEHOG 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
REPRIMAND 
Take life? No, no! In bird and flower 
In tree and beast, let be, let be! 
What, man, art thou to toll the hour 
For any live thing’s destiny? 


But God gives life; then let Him take 
The gift that He alone can give. 
For love and kindly mercy’s sake, 


Restrain thy hand! Let be—let live! 
FRED. RAPHAEL ALLEN. 


For Our Dumb Animals 


THE HORSE THAT KNOWS HOW 


SEPTEMBER and October 
days in the Keuka Lake 
grape district are crowded 
with activity. The great 
industry of the section is 
grape growing, and the har- 
vesting and marketing of 
the thousands of tons of 
Concords and Catawbas ex- 
tends over a period of two 
or three months. In the 
height of the season the 
buying centres are crowded with vineyard- 
ists hauling their fruit to the buying depots. 

One late September morning a long line of 
grape wagons was drawn up on the approach 
to the fruit house of Gale & Serry, waiting and 
slowly moving ahead as load after load was 
counted out. The drivers were almost all 
well known to each other, and passed the time 
exchanging current news and bantering each 
other good naturedly. 

In the middle of the long line sat a young 
man high on the top of an unusually heavy 
load. His wagon was drawn by a splendidly 
built black horse which tossed his head 
as if impatient at the long delay. Every 
few minutes he would turn his head squarely 
about, as if casting inquiring looks at the 
driver. At such times the young man would 
speak in a very quiet voice to the horse, and 
sometimes smile a little as though amused at 
the animal’s apparent chafing. 

The man spoke little to any of his neighbors 
in the line, and the low inquiries that sprang 
up from time to time among the others showed 
that he had not been long enough in the neigh- 
borhood to know the others very well. 

It was remarked that when the line moved 
up ‘‘a peg,” as the men said, he did not un- 
wind the reins from the stake in the front of 
the wagon, but let the horse move along as he 
would, which seemed to be with some intelli- 
gence for he never crowded the team in front 
or hindered the one behind, but leaned to his 
load, starting and stopping it slowly in just 
the right place. 

At last the wagon they had been following 
for almost an hour discharged its load and 
moved on. The approach to the unloading 
door was on an up grade to a projecting plat- 
form. and was badly cut by the many wheels 
that daily passed over it. To leave the plat- 
form a very sharp turn to the right was neces- 
sary; in fact the approach was a common 
cause for complaint on the part of the haulers. 
The young man, however, seemed to think 
nothing of it, and again did not touch the 
reins. The horse again looked at his master, 
who nodded to him and said ‘‘Come on, boy.” 
The black leaned to his load on the curve to 
the door. 

He seemed to measure the distance to the 
platform and try to get it just right, but the 
heavy load and the heavy footing swung him 
a little to the left as he pulled and he was in 
danger of striking the ledge. 

‘‘“Gee,”’ said the man in a conversational 
tone, and the horse paused in his pull, gath- 
eted his strength by a visible effort and swung 
abruptly to the right. 

“That'll do,’’ said the driver, ‘‘come on,” 
and the horse moved the load to the door so 
accurately that there was hardly an inch be- 
tween the wheels and the platform. 

It was a beautiful exhibition, and every 


MRS. JEANNETTE RYDER AND THE HORSE “MASCOT,” HAVANA, CUBA 
“He cared nothing for men, and only for women who were dressed very clean and pretty. 


He would not step on a wet place for fear of getting his feet dirty. 
himself, and saucy. He really seemed out of place in the dingy Cuban patio.”’ 


He was mighty proud of 


man in the line had had a good view of it. 
There was a buzz of comment, and the men 
nearest called out to the young fellow all 
sorts of complimentary remarks, many of 
them disguised in the half joking dress of 
farmers’ talk, but all of them springing from 
genuine admiration for what was very evi- 
dently an unusual horse. Many of the drivers 
who saw it had had their own troubles with 
that approach. It was not unusual for a man 
to back and start two or three times before 
he got into position. 

‘‘What is that, a circus horse?’’ said one. 

‘‘Who broke him for you?’’ asked another. 

“What will you take to break my horse 
that way ?”’ inquired a third, when the driver 
had said that the horse was ‘‘just a horse’’ and 
that he had broken him himself. 

He had little time for conversation while 
he was handing out the grapes, but after he 
had received his check, and had turned out 
of the crooked pathway, still without touching 
the lines, he seemed inclined to discuss the 
matter. He drove first out to the middle of the 
line where he could be seen by all. and there 
turned around, backed, and twisted at will, 
guiding the horse entirely by word. 

Then he stopped, half embarrassed by this 
“showing off,’’ but looking as if he was de- 
termined to say what he had in mind. 

“How would you like to have such a horse 
to plow grapes with?” he asked with a smile. 

“No good,’”’ cried one man, ‘‘wouldn’t be 
anything for the man to do.” 

This was taken as it was meant, as a high 
compliment. Then a former speaker repeated, 

“Say, what'll you take to train one of my 
horses that way ?”’ 

“I can’t do it,” said the young fellow, stand- 
ing up in his wagon as if to make a speech, 
“Your horse is spoiled.’’ The owner of the 
horse in question looked not well pleased and 
the driver of the black went on in a pleasant 
voice: 

“I mean that he is spoiled for any such work 
as my horse can do. Your horse has never 
been to school, and he is ignorant. If aman 
had no chance when he was a boy there are 
many things that he never can learn, no matter 
how much he goes to school. All you men 
spoil your horses, and let them grow up in 
ignorance. There is not a horse in this line 
that can do the things that mine can do, but 
there is hardly one which could not have been 


trained to do the same things, and would 
have been worth to his owner many times 
what he is now. All you do is to break, as 
you call it, a colt to endure a harness and not 
to run away when he sees a wagon coming 
behind him, and you call him a good horse. 
He ts a good horse for the chance he has had, 
which is none at all. 

“You make it impossible for him to know 
how to do his work, for you talk to him and 
direct him in a way that even a human being 
would not understand. You say ‘Whoa’ 
when you want him to stop, but you use the 
same word when you want him to go steadily 
over a rough place, and there is no possible 
way for him to know which you mean, so he 
takes the only way out of it and disregards 
one of the meanings entirely. How many 
horses in this line can be made to go slowly 
and carefully with a heavy load by the use of 
the word alone? Many of them cannot, even 
with word and rein. You say ‘Gee’ and ‘Haw’ 
with about every breath when you are plowing 
and never notice whether the horse under- 
stands and obeys immediately, in fact you 
were all surprised to see my horse do just what 
every horse should do—simply mind. Thou- 
sands of horses twenty years old will never 
stir a hair’s breadth when you say ‘Gee’ to 
them; they have learned to ignore it, learned 
it from their drivers. 

‘*You send a boy to school for years to learn 
not much more than to read and write, or to 
a shop for three or four years to learn a trade 
that is not much more difficult to learn than 
the work that a horse really should do, and 
then you think that you can teach a colt in 
a few weeks to be a real work-horse. And 
even a horse like mine which is pretty well 
broken, could be spoiled in a year by the 
average driver, for a horse to stay good must 
be worked by a man who means every word 
that he says to his horse, and who will see 
that the horse obeys ay time.” 

No one seemed to feel hurt at this talk, as 
the speaker drove off with his proud black 
horse that seemed to show that he knew him- 
self to be educated. 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 


Make friends with your horses. They will en- 
joy the sociability as well as you will. 
sible horses like to be talked to by people. 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS 

A friend was sitting in her home one evening 
and watching the life in the street below. 
Suddenly an express team stopped, almost at 
her door. The driver got down from his 
seat and went to the horse. 

As the fellow lifted up the horse’s leg the 
poor thing groaned as if in pain. Several 
men gathered, and the horse’s foot became an 
object of interest and comment. One of the 
men looked up, saw my friend in the window, 
and asked for a pail of warm water with 
sulpho-naphthol in it and a soft rag. Then 
the horse’s foot was bathed, and when the 
dirt had been washed away a ragged cut was 
discovered with a piece of broken bottle 
sticking to it. This was extracted, the foot 
bathed again, and the horse petted. Then 
the man thanked everyone, got into the team 
and drove off, talking to the horse all the time 
about the nice supper and long rest ahead of 
him in the stable. 

My friend remarked, ‘‘That shows that hu- 
mane education is having results. Ten years 
ago that driver would have gone to the stable 
before examining the cut, and most likely he’d 
have thought more of getting his own supper 
than of trying to encourage the horse by talk- 
ing to him of food and rest.”’ 


MRS. JENNETTE MARSHALL. 


WILD ANIMALS AND CATNIP 

Some one at the Washington Zodlogical 
Park obtained the permission of the author- 
ities to try the effect of catnip on the animals 
there. So far as known, catnip does not grow 
in the native homes of these animals, and this 
was the first time they had ever smelled it. 

The scent of the plant filled the whole 
place; and, as soon as it reached the parrots’ 
corner, the two gaudily attired macaws set 
up a note that told fearfully on the nerves of 
all, and made for that side of their cage, pok- 
ing their beaks and claws through it. When 
the catnip was brought near them, they 
became nearly frantic. They were given 
some, and devoured it, stem, leaf, and blos- 
som, with an avidity commensurate with 
the noise of their cries. 

Next trial was made of an African leopard. 
Before the keepers had reached the front of 
the cage, he had bounded from the shelf 
whereon he lay, apparently asleep, and stood 
expectant. A double handful of catnip was 
passed through to the floor of the den. 

Never was the prey of this spotted African 
in his wild state pounced upon more savagely 
or with such absolute savage enjoyment. 
First, the leopard ate a mouthful of the stuff, 
then he lay flat on his back and wiggled 
through the green mass until his black- 
spotted yellow hide was filled with the odor. 

Then he sat on a bunch of the catnip, 
caught a leaf-laden stem up in either paw, 
and rubbed his cheeks, chin, nose, eyes, and 
head. He ate an additional mouthful or 
two, and then jumped back to his shelf, 
where the rest of the afternoon he lay, the 
very picture of contentment. 

In one tiger’s cage there is a very young 
but full-grown animal. When this great, 
surly beast inhaled the first sniff of the cat- 
nip, he began to mew like a kitten. Prior 
to this, the softest note of his voice had been 
one which put the roar of the big-maned 
lion near him to shame. 

That vicious tiger fairly revelled in the 
liberal allowance of the plant which was 
thrust into his cage. He rolled about in it, 
and played like a six-weeks-old kitten. He 
mewed and purred, tossed it about, ate of 
it, and, after getting about as liberal a dose as 
the leopard had, likewise jumped to his 
shelf and blinked lazily the rest of the day. 

One big lion was either too dignified or too 
lazy to accord much attention to the bunch 
of catnip which fell to his lot. He ate a 
mouthful, licked his chops as though saying, 
“Not half bad,’’ and then went back to his 
slumbers.—New York Herald. 


THE CAGED LION 


Behind huge prison bars my strong feet tread, 
As restlessly I pace my barren cage; 

Do the human eyes that gaze on me with dread, 
Know by those soft footfalls the depths of rage 
That find no righteous vent for me —a lion caged? 


If men were beasts, what man like me so bound, 

Could pass such endless days with anguish filled? 
Could he stand captive here with reason sound, 

And tamely take what nature never willed, 

If thus confined by iron walls long years he dwelled? 


You see me wildly leap and hear me roar, 
And think I madly long for human prey ; 
My fiery eyes look past this guarded door — 
Not seeing human forms, but how I lay 
On high cliffs long ago, waiting for wilder prey. 


I trace o’er steps that crept through underbrush, 
Where softly cushioned feet no noise did make; 
When on my victim I did swiftly rush, 
And long in the tall, cool grass did ofttimes wait 
For daily food which nature bade me thus to take. 


Memories like these do ceaseless cross my brain, 
And cause my fevered tread on this hard floor. 
Could hearts of men behold this wild heart’s pain, 
They then might realize its madness more, 
And let the king of beasts roam free as once of yore. 


THE LIFE OF A HORSE 

Surely the humane cause is greatly aided 
by the powerful championship of the local 
press. After reviewing the splendid career 
of a celebrated horse, that had just died, the 
editor of the Evansville, Wisconsin, Review 
thus eulogizes the whole equine race: 

In the humbler walks and trots of horse 
life what do we find? Nobility, courage and 
faithfulness to the end. What an immense 
amount of labor is performed by this best of 
man’s friends—the horse, without murmur, 
complaint, and sometimes, shall we say oft (?), 
without much consideration from his owner. 

How trustworthy is the horse; how abso- 
lutely he may be depended upon to perform a 
given task, and with what intelligence does 
he go about it! 

This animal on whom we so confidently 
rely to transport our goods, draw our heavy 
wagons, contribute to the comforts and pleas- 


MINNIE HOUGHTON in Outdoor Life. 


ures of our leisure hours, carry our mail, rush 
at terrific speed through our crowded streets 
to save life and property, guided by the un- 
erring hand of the fireman whose courage and 
that of his dashing steeds stand out so splen- 
didly in times of great danger,—this creature 
of our caprices on whom we impose without 
the least fear of retaliation, ought to have a 
quiet, peaceful old age, or a speedy and hu- 
mane exit from the scene of its toils. 

A well bred horse. or any trusty animal, who 
has worked faithfully at his calling until he is 
practically ‘“‘worn out,’ should not be passed 
on to other hands to “pound out,’’ but ought 
to be turned over to the humane society to be 
disposed of as it deems best. 


When once we have brought an animal to 
depend on us for protection and support, it 
is an inexcusable breach of hospitality dnd 
humanity to let it suffer from neglect. 


* 
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ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Guy RICHARDSON, Editor, 45 Milk Street. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of receipts, 
which is published each month, and if they do not find 
the sums they have sent propefly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions will be given. 


TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents, 


THE NEW YEAR 


Our best wishes to you “gentle reader,” 
wherever this word of greeting finds you! 
You may be a humane worker in some distant 
state, perhaps a teacher in a little village 
hidden from the vast and busy world,—just a 
sower of seed in the wonderful soil of human 
hearts. Or this may find you an invalid, 
shut in to quiet and lonely days, but loving 
the children of life everywhere, and with 
sympathies that lead your thoughts out to the 
ends of the earth. Many years may have 
brought you their chastening lessons, or child- 
hood or youth may be your lot—whoever you 
are, so long as kindness, compassion, justice, 
are virtues you love and seek, we send you our 
sincere and honest wish for a ‘‘Happy New 
Year.” 

Nothing is truer than that the measure of 
our peace and joy will be in proportion to our 
endeavor to lift the burden of suffering and 
distress from every life it is in our power to 
reach. Each of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days will dawn as an opportunity coming 
to us with pleading voice, saying, ‘‘Use me to 
this end.” If we think of them as approach- 
ing with their cares and heavy tasks it is an 
inexpressible comfort to know that they can 
come only one at a time, never by twos or 
threes or in solid phalanxes. Their work, 
their sorrows, their joys, their opportunities 
they will bring us singly, each day by itself. 
Coming that way we may face the worst they 
have in store. It’s only as we mass them and 
imagine they can crowd down upon us, weeks 
of them together, that we lose our courage. 

Our cause is slowly winning the day. The 
spirit of cruelty and war and all injustice is 
doomed to defeat in the plan of the Eternal 
Goodness. To you, and the cause we love, 
may nineteen hundred and eleven bring many 
triumphs, no real defeat, and the conscious- 
ness of tasks well done! R 


PAST AND FUTURE 


It is not so long ago that men believed that 
they could hold their fellows as just and law- 
ful property to be worked to the limit of the 
owner’s pleasure, to be beaten or starved or 
treated as chattels. That day is gone. The 
time was also, and that not back in the dark 
ages, when an Englishman thought of his wife 
as his property. He could beat her, or sell 
her, almost as if she were a member of another 
race of beings quite inferior to his high and 
mighty lordship. That day is no more. Is 
there no prophecy here that some time in the 
years that are to be man will recognize that 
the animals below him have distinct and posi- 
tive rights which he is morally as well as 
legally bound to respect? Once let him see 
the truth and feel the force of it, that there is 
a real kinship between him and the lower 
races, and the end of his cruelty and tyranny is 
close at hand. It is in this direction our 
nearly eighty thousand Bands of Mercy are 
working. Here and there, through all the 
eee a few have been broadly, genuinely 

umane; at last it will be the inhumane who 
will form the constantly decreasing minority. 
F. H.R. 


“BEASTS AND MEN” 


This is the title of a book by the well-known 
Carl Hagenbeck, the dealer in wild animals, 
and from whom so many zoological gardens 
and menageries have obtained their supplies. 
The volume, translated into English in a some- 
what abridged form, is exceedingly interesting 
to all lovers of animals, however much they 
may disapprove of capturing wild animals and 
confining them for life under conditions so 
contrary to those with which they have been 
familiar in their native state. No one who 
reads the book will question its author’s just 
claim to be counted a naturalist and a lover 
of animals, though many of us could not think 
of ourselves as worthy of the latter appelation 
if we dealt in these wild creatures as Hagen- 
beck has done. He doubtless is as fond of 
them as his business allows him to be. 

Our purpose is to show from the book itself 
that even where such animals are captured and 
cared for by so humane a man as Hagenbeck, 
the large death rate among them, either on the 
way to their new quarters or while in cap- 
tivity, and the sufferings they endure, are 
quite sufficient, in the estimation of genuinely 
humane people, to confirm them in their op- 
position to ‘‘zoos’’ and similar institutions. 

In the Introduction, written by P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, F. R. S., secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London, where the subject of trained 
animals is touched upon, Mr. Mitchell says: 

“Except perhaps in the case of sea-lions, who 
appear to me to enjoy what they are doing, I gradu- 
ally become convinced that abject terror of the 
trainer lies behind the tricks, a conviction that is not 
disturbed by the rewards of food that are given.” 


Here is one competent to form an opinion 
from a wide experience who, whenever he has 
seen animals performing, has observed that 
the ‘‘trainer displays some kind of whip and 
the animals seem to have a very full appre- 
ciation that it is more than a symbol of 
authority.” 

Hagenbeck’s description of the method of 
capturing elephants is not pleasant reading. 
As the young elephants and rhinoceroses can 
seldom be captured without killing first the 
older members of the herd, ‘‘since these great 
creatures turn vigorously to defend their 
young,” the attention of one of these leaders 
of the herd is attracted by a rider upon a pony. 
“The elephant promptly gives chase, and the flying 
huntsman endeavors to keep just out of reach. In 
the meantime his comrades follow the elephant from 
behind, and whoever reaches him first springs from 
his pony and delivers a dexterous blow with his 
sword on the left hind leg of the animal, which cuts 
the Achilles tendon, and lames him on one side. 
As the elephant hastily turns to avenge himself 
upon this new enemy, it becomes the turn of the 
rider who was formerly being chased to stop, dis- 
mount, and with a similar blow on the right hind 
leg to lame the animal on the other side, so that he 
is totally disabled. Ifthe blows have been delivered 
with sufficient skill and force, the arteries of the 
hind legs have been cut, and the elephant bleeds 
slowly,”’ and Hagenbeck says “almost painlessly to 
death.” 


In capturing giraffes the plan is to chase a 
herd of them ‘‘until the young can no longer 
keep up.” In spite of the utmost care given 
to these when overtaken ‘‘a large number of 
the captives die soon after they have been 
made prisoners, and scarcely half of them 
arrive safely in Europe.’’ This is true, he 
says also, in the case of baboons, which perish 
“either from the terror and strain which they 
undergo at their capture, or to being confined 
in cramped cages.” 

Zebras are taken by the following method: 
After surrounding a herd the line is closed in 
until the zebras are driven into the centre 
through which runs a dried up river bed. 

‘‘The animals spring lightly into the river bed and 
are unable to escape by reason of the steep sides. 
A thousand soldiers attack the zebras with long 


whips, and thrash them for hours, until they are 
thoroughly exhausted and their spirits tamed. 
The animals are then fettered and driven off.” 


In his attempt to obtain some young speci- 
mens of the argali or giant wild sheep. he 
started from Siberia with ‘‘more than sixty 
animals,” but all died on the journey. 

By the author’s own confession, 

“Captivity, indeed, involves an enormous change 
in all the animal’s ordinary modes of life. From 
being free to roam in the deserts or steppes, and 
compelled to exercise cunning or swiftness to 
secure its food, it is now not called upon to exercise 
any of its normal activities whatever. It is not to 
be wondered at that weakness and enervation 
should ensue as a result. Among all animals a sort 
of mental depression seems to take place when they 
have been only recently captured; and in the case of 
the more highly evolved and nervous animals, such 
as the anthropoids and especially the gorillas, this 
mental depression often terminates in death.” 


The book corrects the almost universal 
notion as to the disposition of many of the 
wild animals of which we are accustomed to 
think as fiercely savage. In the chapter, 
‘“‘Carnivores in Captivity,” he says, 

“They are often most affectionate, and I have 
had many friends among lions, tigers and panthers, 
which were no harder to handle than pet dogs. 
All carnivores without exception, when they are 
caught young and are properly treated, are capable 
of being brought up as domestic pets. Their so- 
called wild nature does not break out unless some- 
thing happens to put the animal in a rage.” 

The situation is different with them when 
taken in adult condition. 

We have read the book carefully, and with 
genuine interest, and even after its story by 
one who on the whole has treated animals 
with the humaneness of its author, we are 
more than ever convinced that the sufferings 
of these wild creatures in the experiences of 
capture, transportation and confinement, are 
sufficient to make the small good claimed for 
our zoological gardens and traveling menager- 
ies seem purchased at too large a cost of 
cruelty and pain. 


DR. ROWLEY’S WARNING 


Under the above caption the Boston Tran- 
script has this to say editorially about the 
exposé of unlawful slaughtering in suburban 
towns of Boston, in a letter to the above- 
mentioned journal, December 9: 


The menace of filthy slaughter-houses is vigor- 
ously set forth in another column of this page. This 
protest from the president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is far from idle sen- 
sationalism. It rests on a thorough investigation 
of matters which vitally concern those who eat meat 
in Boston. In brief, the situation is this: a thor- 
ough inspection of slaughtering-houses inside the 
city limits has driven those who would evade an 
adequate inspection into such obscure sheds as 
those described in the communication. 

There is good reason to suppose that Dr. Rowley 
understates rather than overstates the case. The 
State departments which follow such matters can 
supplement the story with others as flagrant. 

What is wanted is the centralized slaughter-house, 
controlled by the municipality, and subject to rigid 
inspection by officers armed with an authority 
which will empower them to protect those whom 
they are placed there to protect—man and beast. 
That this is far from the present state of things will 
be apparent from the circumstance that the in- 
spector may now be the proprietor or an employee 
of the slaughter-house. 

Certainly the Society deserves public thanks for 
its vigilance. But let there be no vagueness about 
the ultimate responsibility. If we are to have a 


reorganized system of inspection that will inspect; 
if we wish to cease eating the flesh of unhealthy or 
diseased animals, it must be by the support of the 
next measure which comes before the Legislature. 
And if we do not get such a measure, we shall have 
ourselves to thank. 


When making your will, remember The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
AMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN, 
HARVEY R. FULLER, 
E.S. VAN STEENBERGH. 
EDGAR F. COMEE, Night Agent. 


Correspondence is solicited from any part of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, addresses or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 

The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, Hampden and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 

Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 314 Main Street. Tel. 2494. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties—Cases are attended to by agents of the 

iety having their headquarters at the central office, 
45 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Fort Hill 2640. Night, 
Sunday, and holiday calls always answered. 


Ambulance Always Ready 


Someone is on duty at the main office at every hour 
of the day and night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Fort Hill 2640. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 

To those who will have them properly posted we send: 

(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2) Placards cautioning all persons against overdriv- 
ing, overloading, overworking, depriving of necessary 
sustenance and shelter, or inflicting any unnecessary 
cruelty upon any animal. 

(3) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


ONE MONTH’S FIGURES 


Animals 3254 
Number of prosecutions ............. 38 
Number of convictions. ............. 35 
Horses taken from work ............ 130 
Horses humanely killed ............. 97 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has received notice 
that the will of the late Nathaniel G. Bagley 
of Fitchburg, which left a large legacy to the 
Society and was contested, has been allowed. 
The Society has received during the montha 
bequest of $500 from Isabella Harvey of Man- 
chester, Massachusetts; and gifts of $150 from 
Mrs. Charles E. Thayer, $100 each from Mrs. 
Charles M. Baker and ‘J. F. T.,” $100 from 
Mrs. Charles I. Travelli, for relief of animals in 
transportation, and $50 from Zenas Crane. 

Boston, December 21, 1910. 


KILLED IN MASSACHUSETTS 
Thirteen hundred and fifteen killed, and 
toward two hundred wounded—this is the 
official report that comes to us from the Fish 
and Game Commission of the six days allowed 
by law in this state for shooting deer. These 
figures can be only approximately correct. 
There are many men who would kill a score 
of deer if they could and then evade the law 
by failing to report it, and that only a hundred 
and seventy-five were wounded, few will be- 
lieve. How many will send in the statement 
that they shot and maimed perhaps two or 
three before they succeeded in killing one? 
The woods of Massachusetts could tell a story 
of lingering deaths that would waken pity even 
in the hunter’s heart if they were able. For 
weeks after the open season last year in Ver- 
mont men found the dead bodies of deer that 
had been mutilated by the murderous gun and 
then had escaped to die. 

We have little patience with the cry that 
has been made about the damage done the 
farmers’ crops by the ravages of these beauti- 
fulcreatures. The figures are very significant 
that appear with reference to this matter. In 
1907 there were reported as seen in the state 
1298 deer. That year the damages collected 
from the state amounted to $2,912.78. In 
1909, 1594 were reported as seen, but though 
the number so reported had increased only by 
296, yet it had become more widely known 
that it was possible to draw money from the 
public treasury to compensate for the loss 
sustained by the farmer, and that year the 
damages rose to $7,923.09. Why, if the deer 
are so fatally destructive of the farmers’ crops, 
were so many farms posted as forbidden 
territory to the hunters? We talked last 
summer with a farmer owning several hundred 
acres, nearly all under cultivation, who smiled 
at this charge against the deer. He said they 
often came into his fields, but the harm done 
by them was too trivial either to make him 
want to kill them or to want to claim com- 
pensation. The sight of these graceful ani- 
mals in meadow or wood was worth more to 
him than a few cabbages or turnips spoiled. 

The slaughter has been so wholesale during 
this recent open season, so many have been 
wounded that escaped, so much indignation 
has been aroused, such expressions of dissatis- 
faction are heard from all sides, the press has 
so generally condemned this open season as a 
mistake, that we are confident the next legis- 
lature will take a very different attitude toward 
the matter. Let all who are opposed to this 
destruction of the deer tell their representatives 
at the State House of it in an emphatic protest 
by letter, and the wretched business will not 
be repeated another autumn. Twelve years 
ago the deer were almost extinct in Massa- 
chusetts. One more period of slaughter like 
the last and all the years of protection will 
have been in vain. | 


. 


ANOTHER ACTIVE CITY MARSHAL 


We are in receipt of the following commu- 
nication which makes the fourteenth reply to 
letters sent by President Rowley to heads of 
police departments in the cities of the state, 
calling special attention to laws relating to 
cruelty to animals: 


Fall River, Nov. 15, 1910. 

Dear Sir:—I received your certificate appointing 
me as an agent for investigation and prosecutions 
of violations of statutes for prevention of cruelty to 
animals within the limits of Fall River, for which 
receive my thanks. 

I have further instructed the officers of this police 
department to do all possible in preventing cruelty 
to animals, and further called their attention to 
Chap. 212, Sections 70 to 77 inclusive, and espe- 
cially to Section 76. I feel satisfied that the officers 


of Fall River will do all possible to prevent abuses 
of animals, and where it is found abuses continue, 
prosecution will take place. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN FLEET, 
City Marshal. 


“WHAT SOME PEOPLE EAT” 

When some people have read, or rather seen 
the story of ‘‘What Some People Eat,” they 
will no longer wish to be numbered among 
those included in this particular title. This 
book of pictures, with accompanying descrip- 
tions by President Rowley, comprises fifty- 
six pages with covers, printed on heavy paper, 
6x9 inches. For private distribution, the 
Society can supply copies of this pamphlet at 
ten cents each, about half cost. Let the news- 
papers tell the story: 

From the Boston Press 

The most sweeping indictment of railroads and 
slaughter-houses and butchers in Massachusetts. 
The booklet is the result of the first nine months’ 
experience of Dr. Francis H. Rowley as president 
of the Society. It contains twenty-eight half-tone 
photographs, all but two of them taken by S. P. 
C. A. photographers at the Brighton stock-yards in 
Boston.—A merican. 

In a pamphlet illustrating many of the conditions 
its agents have encountered in the Brighton stock- 
yards, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals makes a direct attack on the 
“bob veal”’ traffic.— Journal. 

The Society is seeking to reduce to a minimum 
the cruelties of transportation and of the slaughter- 
house.—A dvertiser. 

A book with a purpose—that of calling attention 
to a serious state of affairs which exists in the trans- 
portation of animals which are to be utilized for 
food. To safeguard the public health is the aim 
of this Society in presenting some horrible facts 
through the pictured page as well as convincing 
words.— Transcript. 

“What Some People Eat’? deals with the un- 
necessary cruelties of transportation and slaughter- 
ing of animals for food. A noticeable feature of the 
tale is that agents of the Society are on hand at the 
stock-yards and the slaughter-houses constantly. 
They stop some of the worst things, having pawer 
under the law so to do, but they have reported 
much that should not happen which they cannot 
stop. The booklet is positively startling.— Globe. 

‘““What Some People Eat”’ is the title of an illus- 
trated pamphlet issued by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to “Animals. 
The illustrations depict scenes in the loading, trans- 
portation, unloading and handling of ‘‘bob veal’’ 
calves and other food animals.— Herald. 

From the State Press 

Constitutes a severe arraignment of the railroads 
and slaughter-houses. The photographs reproduced 
in this publication need little reinforcement from 
the text. The camera has told the story. If the 
price of meats is regulatetl by the demand,-and 
if human appetite determines how great the 
demand shall be, the circulation of this pamphlet 
might easily result, it would seem. in causing at 
least a temporary reduction of prices.—Springfield 

Union. 

To correct the evils obtaining with relation to the 
transportation and slaughter of food animals is the 
great work which the Society has assumed, a work 
not only in the cause of humanity but in the pro- 
tection of public health. It deserves the hearty and 
material support of every man and woman capable 
of an unselfish thought.—Milford Journal. 


From Outside the State 

The document with its statements and illustra- 
tions dealing with the delivery of diseased and dying 
animals for use as human food serves to emphasize 
the importance of the work such an organization 
may do, not only in reducing cruelty to dumb ani- 
mals but in safeguarding the health of the public.— 
Portland, Maine, Press. 


CLEAR, CLEAN WATER FOR HORSES 

Fourteen of the principal horse fountains 
in the city of Boston have each been recently 
equipped with the ‘“‘Simmons”’ apparatus for 
constantly and quickly removing automati- 
cally all surface scum, impure and foreign 
substances from the water so that the trans- 
mission of glanders and other contagious dis- 
eases from one drinking animal to another 
may be practically eliminated. It is an ex- 
ceedingly clever invention. 
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A TEACHER’S WORK 
“The little lesson sheet on kindness, handed 
me by our good city superintendent,” writes a 
teacher in the colored schools of Greenville, 
Mississippi, ‘“‘has gone the rounds till it is 


worn out. Over one hundred children went 
away with tears in their eyes today because 
they did not get a Band of Mercy badge, but 
I had no more to give. I am organizing nearl 

seven hundred pupils into these Bands. It 
would surprise you to see the children in the 
school-room now if you knew conditions three 
weeks ago when the Band of Mercy work was 
begun. I have been teaching twenty-five 
years and never knew anything to bring about 
such a regard for the rights and feelings of 
others as this movement. It is the best thing 
in the way of securing discipline in the school 
I have ever seen. These children are natu- 
rally tender-hearted, their deeds of unkindness 
are more from lack of knowledge than from 


anything else. To abolish cruelty is to 
abolish crime.’ This is from a_ colored 
teacher. We have seen that no more of her 


children lack for a Band of Mercy badge. 


THE COST OF PEACE 

Three hundred and ten millions is the esti- 
mated cost to Germany for 1911 of her army 
and navy. The total amount withdrawn an- 
nually, at the present time, from productive 
industry, ‘in the insane rivalry” of the na- 
tions to maintain vast armaments is estimated 
by Lloyd-George to be approximately $2,250,- 
000,000. This, it isclaimed, isin the interest of 
peace. Herein our own land we spend some- 
thing like 72 per cent. of our national income 
for past wars, and wars that certain among 
us imagine are to come. Were these enor- 
mous sums of money, and the men in the 
armies and navies of the world, turned into 
channels of useful service, the crushing bur- 
dens of taxation would be materially light- 
ened. This whole business of building battle- 
ships ever more costly, and maintaining large 
standing armies, seems stupid and even 
criminal to many of us who believe that the 
nations could, if they had sense enough on 
the part of their leaders, come speedily to an 
understanding that would permit a practical 
disarmament. ii, 


BANDS OF MERCY IN WALLA WALLA 

Miss May Krueger has secured the coopera- 
tion of the superintendent of schools and the 
principals in Walla Walla in organizing Bands 
of Mercy. In two days Miss Krueger ad- 
dressed over a thousand pupils in five public 
schools of that city. She also gave a general 
address on humane work at the Y. M. C. A. 
It is expected that Bands of Mercy will be 
formed in all the schools of Walla Walla, under 
the direction of officers of the local society. 

The State Humane Society of Washington 
has recently been reorganized with Walter J. 
Thompson of Tacoma, president; Judge R. R. 
George of Seattle, vice-president; and Herbert 
S. Griggs of Tacoma, secretary. Miss Krueger 
has been chosen state organizer and will 
represent both the State Society and our 
American Humane Education Society in the 
campaign which she proposes to carry into 
every part of Washington. 


OUR WORK IN SWITZERLAND 

In the November issue of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals we spoke of M. Perinet, President of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals at 
Geneva, Switzerland, as undertaking the or- 
ganizing of Bands of Mercy in the schools of 
Switzerland, and purposing, as rapidly as 
possible, to widen this work till it should 
reach all European countries. He has so far 
succeeded in awakening interest in the move- 
ment that he writes, under recent date, ‘I 
have addressed letters to the ministers of 
public instruction of the different countries 
and have already received congratulatory re- 
plies expressing pleasure at the initiative taken 
by me in this matter.’’ Under date of No- 
vember 12, he writes, “I have received at this 
moment a letter from the minister of instruc- 
tion of Russia asking for fuller information 
about Bands of Mercy and the results obtained 
in other countries.” 

This is greatly encouraging. M. Perinet is 
finely fitted to carry on this splendid task, 
being widely known in the humane cause and 
commanding universal confidence and respect. 
He was made an honorary member of the 
American Humane Education Society that he 
might have behind him such support as our 
Society could give him. His great need is 
money for such literature and other expenses 
as are absolutely necessary. Again we ex- 
press our hope that generous Americans who 
would be glad to further so noble a purpose, 
aid him by their contributions. We will 
cheerfully forward any gifts designated for 
him. His address is 34 Chemin des Clos, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


TEACHERS IN CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Alice L. Park of our American Humane 
Education Society, writes that teachers in 
California seem very much interested both in 
humane education and peace instruction. 
The state superintendent of schools has offered 
to do allin his power to further this movement, 
and has sent official notification to all the 
superintendents in the state regarding the 
provisions of the state law on humane edu- 
cation. Professor Edgar Larkin of the Mt. 
Lowe Observatory is also interesting himself 
in this work, both by writing articles and by 
having a constant supply of humane litera- 
ture at the observatory where all visitors can 
see it. 

The Boy Scout movement is receiving much 
attention in California, where efforts are being 
made to restrain its military tendencies. 

Mrs. E. M. Deardorff addressed seven hun- 
dred teachers at a State Association meeting 
at Redding, California, in November, calling 
especial attention to the literature of our 
Society and to Our Dumb Animals, in which 
the teachers were greatly interested. 

Mrs. Deardorff recently gave addresses in 
the State Normal and other schools of Chico, 
where she is forming a humane society. This 
endeavor, says the Chico Record in a leading 
editorial, ‘is meeting with a hearty response 
from the citizens of the city.” 


“THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S” 


The superintendent of schools in a North 
Carolina county writes, under date of No- 
vember 28 last: 

“I am very much pleased with the little 
booklets you sent me some time ago—‘Black 
Beauty,’ etc. After my little boy read ‘The 
Strike at Shane’s’ he offered his shot-gun for 
sale. He says he will never shoot another 
bird, not even a hawk.”’ 

This is an illustration of the good we are 
accomplishing by distributing several books 
at less than the cost of manufacture—two and 
one-half cents each. During the last three 
months we have placed thousands of these in 
the public schools of the South and the Middle 
West. Every book we sell at this price means 
a gift from our American Humane Education 
Society, and we invite all who are interested 
to share in the giving. 


CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Famous Old Southern City Salutes Flags of 
Band of Mercy, 1000 Strong 


New Orleans has been invaded by an army 
of one thousand Band of Mercy boys and 
girls, recruited through the efforts of the 
Louisiana State S. P. C. A. During the last 
year this organization, under the able presi- 
dency of Mr. Sam W. Weis, one of New Or- 
leans’ leading citizens, has sent Miss Louise 
H. Guyol into the public schools of the city 
where she has been very successful in enlisting 
the cooperation of teachers and in securing 
volunteers from the pupils to take the pledge 
of kindness. The mercy work was extended 
in other directions till the Band of Mercy be- 
came the most popular order in the city. 

Those of us who attended the Humane 
Convention in New Orleans in 1908 know the 
secret of the success of this movement. The 
Society there is made up of men and women 
who do not do things by halves. Southern 
enthusiasm, once aroused, carries all before it. 
This work was not merely sentimental; it was 
decidedly practical. A message from the So- 
ciety to the boys and girls of New Orleans 
was printed and widely circulated. Init were 
given instructions as to how the children could 
help the Society, and five ways were pointed 
out to show how the Society could help 
the children. 

Gold and silver medals were offered to the 
schools by President Weis as prizes for com- 
positions on ‘‘Why It Is Best to Be Kind to 
Animals,”’ and ‘Story of an Act of Kindness.” 
Mr. Peter P. Gluck, the treasurer of the So- 
ciety, offered a gold medal to the member of 
the Gluck Band who should bring in the most 
new members. The churches were asked to 
cooperate in the movement, and Rabbi Max 
Heller of Temple Sinai and Dr. H. Elmer 
Gilchrist of the First Unitarian Church spoke 
eloquently for the cause. 

The campaign came to a climax on the 
afternoon of November 11, when the second 
Band of Mercy mass meeting was held in the 
Atheneum and the hordes of children, pic- 
tured on the front page of this number, rallied 
around the Band of Mercy banners. Next 
morning the Daily Picayune gave half a page 
to the story of this ingathering. Band of 
Mercy hymns were sung, helpful addresses 
were given, and the gold and silver medals 
awarded. The ushers and assistants were all 
Band of Mercy boys. 

Mr. Bernard C. Shields and Mrs. Florian 
Schaffter, who met with Mr. Angell when he 
helped to organize the Louisiana State S. P. 
C. A. over twenty-five years ago, contributed 
largely to the success of this recent work for 
the children. 

We urge humane workers everywhere care- 
fully to ponder these words from the opening 
address of President Weis: 

“The Society has every reason to feel proud 
of the boys and girls gathered here, as their 
presence is the best proof of their interest in 
the work the Society is doing, and their desire 
to assist in preventing cruelty to animals. 
There is nothing that these children can inter- 
est themselves in that will have more lasting 
beneficial effect than Band of Mercy work.” 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST 


The American School Peace League is to 
award three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 to the 
seniors of the normal schools of the United 
States on ‘“‘The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment.” 

Also three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 to the 
seniors of secondary schools on ‘‘The Signifi- 
cance of the Two Hague Peace Conferences.”’ 

The contest closes March 1. For specifica- 
tions and conditions write to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlboro street, Boston. 


Bands of Mercy were formed last month at 
the rate of thirteen a day. 
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CATS AS GOVERNMENT SERVANTS 
HE principal governments 
of the world acknowledge 
the business ability of cats 
by placing under their sur- 
veillance mail-bags, grain- 
bags, army stores and 
other goods belonging to 
the various departments. 
John Bull employs a large 
number of cats in the 
various government offices, 
barracks, prisons, docks and workshops. The 
number can not fall far short of two thousand. 
These animals work solely for the British 
government, and for their services are duly 
rewarded with a liberal supply of food and 
cozy quarters. 

The writer recently made a trip around the 
various government offices in London with a 
view of making the acquaintance of the official 
cats. 

Miss Trillie Williams, a prettily marked 
Persian of unblemished pedigree, is an im- 
portant member of the War Office staff. She 
receives a grant from the British government 
of twenty-five cents a week. For hours she 
paces the cold dark corridors in the basement 
and chases away the vermin that attack the 
thousands of old documents which, until a few 
months ago, were stacked there. 

At the offices of the privy council you will 
find Tommy Liza, a fine tabby of sixteen 
years and full of honor. Tommy Liza has 
listened to more state secrets than any other 
cat in John Bull’s service and yet, strangely 
enough, they don’t seem to trouble him much. 
But then his constitution is a strong one in 
spite of his age. He sleeps on the rug in 
front of the fire in the privy council room and 
blinks and nods his head while British min- 
isters discuss far-reaching questions. 

All cats in the service of the British govern- 
ment are on the pay-roll, each receiving as a 
general rule twenty-five cents per week. 
Should any of them fall ill, the head of the 
department to which the animal belongs is at 
liberty to call in a veterinary and charge the 

overnment with his services. In the Home 

ffice is a cat rejoicing in the name of Toby, 
who is constantly in the doctor's hands. He 
suffers from asthma and positively dreads the 
advent of London’s cold and fogs. He is 
eleven years of age and is a great favorite 
with every one. 

The official cat at the Board of Trade is 
Mac, four years of age. The only claim he 
appears to have to fame is in the hunting field 
where he can dispatch more mice in half an 
hour than any other cat would in a week. 
ad is at the head of the Board of Education. 

wo summers only have passed over his head. 
yet he is an old hand at catching mice and rats. 

At the Paymaster-General’s office the of- 
ficial cats are Duke and‘ Duchess, and though 
they have not distinguished themselves so 
far, they show great promise for their age— 
only fivemonths. They were christened Duke 
and Duchess because they came from the 
Duke of shhcetinn en s house at Stratfield. 


Dumb Animals 


TWO FRIENDS FROM ACROSS THE SEA 


In one of the new postoffice buildings at 
St. Martins-le-Grand are six magnificent. cats 
representing the official feline staff of the de- 
partment. It can not be said that their 
duties are very arduous, for the concrete 
floors and stone walls do not offer very at- 
tractive quarters to rats and mice. In ‘the 
older buildings of the postoffice, however, cats 
are absolutely essential to keep the rats away 
from the mail-bags. 

At the Tower the Ordnance Department 
employs cats to protect the military stores, 
and every week the order for their allowance 
is duly signed and recorded by the captain in 
charge. Numerous cats are also kept in 
various departments of the Arsenal at Wool- 
wich and at all places where stores of any 
kind are housed. The animals often become 
pets with the men and every store has its 
favorite cat. There is a cat in the barracks 
at Knightsbridge, London, which has been 
taught to turn somersaults and walk across 
a rope slung between two chairs. For giving 
such performances for the amusement of the 
British Tommies and for chasing away the 
mice, he is officially granted the usual allow- 


ance of twenty-five cents weekly.—The World 
To-Day 


CLEVELAND’S CARE FOR ANIMALS 

In the recently-published volume, ‘‘Grover 
Cleveland: a Record of Friendship,’’ the late 
Richard Watson Gilder pays this tribute to 
the humane element of his friend’s character: 

‘Mr. Cleveland’s friends have any number of 
stories about his own kindheartedness to 
both men and animals. When fishing, he 
limited the number of fish caught with a 
view to some reasonable use, and he killed 


ee his fish as soon as they were 


caught. When lying ill at West- 
| land, he greatly enjoyed the 
singing of the birds in the early 
morning in the trees about the 
place, and was anxious that the 
cats should not be permitted to 
get at them. Once when he was 
living in New York, I remember 
his worrying for days about a 
cat that he saw some boys chas- 
ing; he blamed himself for not 
getting out of the street car and 
defending the frightened animal. 
He was doubtless restrained from 
such chivalric descent upon the 
young hoodlums by reflection as 


to the crowd and the conspicuity 


THE OFFICE CAT 


Courtesy of The American Printer 


that would have attended the 
rescue.”’ 


Courtesy of The euécin an Printer 


TRUE STORY OF CAT’S WARNING 

A cat which recently saved the life of its 
owner and the house in which he lived, by 
waking him from sleep when fire broke out, is 
the pet and pride of H. A. Leeke, of Oxford, 
Connecticut. In response to an inquiry, Mr. 
Leeke writes that the following is a correct 
report of the circumstance, saying, ‘‘It is 
true that my cat saved my life.” 

On Wednesday morning the stovepipe of the 
kitchen stove caught fire from an accumulation of 
soot and burned so fiercely that it set fire to soot 
in the chimney. The fire did not seem to be dan- 
gerous until about 1.30 Thursday morning when Mr. 
Leeke was awakened from a sound sleep by his in- 
telligent cat which put its paws against his face. 
Upon quick investigation after being nearly over- 
come by the dense smoke, he discovered a smoulder- 
ing fire in the woodwork of a china closet built near 
the chimney. After throwing a few pails of water, 
which luckily were at hand, he went out in the 
street and summoned help from neighbors. Quick 
responses came and the fire was subdued after lively 
work. In not more than half an hour Mr. Leeke 
and house would have been past all assistance. 


PET OF RAILROAD MEN 
A coal car filled with coal right from the 
mines was side-tracked in Nashua a few weeks 
ago and every now and then the yard men in 
the employ of the railroad would hear the 
piteous cries of a cat coming from this car. 
It was only a cat, just a common valueless 
cat, but railroad men often have big, warm 
hearts under a rough exterior and so they 
planned to bring relief to the imprisoned feline. 
They went to the emergency car and procuring 
tools, pried and hammered and worked aw ay 
until at last they reached the poor creature 
almost too weak by that time to make further 
cries of either suffering or relief, after its long 
fast and imprisonment, in a huge car of coal. 
The relief gang did not wait for any expression 
of gratitude but procured food and milk and 
now the cat is the pet of the railroad boys. It 
has been proved that those who do kind acts 
to the lower races become in all the relations 
of life better men and women.—Nashua (N. H.) 
Telegraph. 


For somehow, not only for Christmas, but all the 
long year through, 

The joy that you give to others, is the joy that 
comes back to you; 

And the more you spend in blessing the poor and 
the lonely and sad, 

The more of your heart’s possessing returns to 
make you glad. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 


THE WHIPPOORWILL 
In the forest’s leafy shadows, 
Hidden far, oh, far away: 
In the valley where the alders 
Droop with dew at close of day; 
Where their lacy blooms are lifted 
Up to meet the rose-red sun; 
There the whippoorwills are singing, 
Singing to me one by one; 
And I never can forget them 
Tho’ the swift years come and go; 
Tho’ my ears are touched with silence 
And my footsteps lone and slow. 


Ah, my truant heart has wandered 
Upward to the gates of day, 

But returned all fondly panting 
For the twilight’s hush of gray. 

It would tarry in the shadows 
Purpling ev’ry Southern dell; 

It would linger with a longing 
That mere words can never tell 

For the stars to shine in heaven 
Faint and far and calm and still; 

It would listen there in rapture 
For the plaintive whippoorwill. 


Can I ever know another 
Half so sweet and sad and lone, 
Like the winds among the pine-tops 
Where they murmur and they moan; 
Can I ever catch the sweetness 
Of another tender song 
That will echo on in mem’ry 


Through the vears so long, 
Seeming oft a wafted music 
Of the harps on Zion’s Hill? 
No, sweet bird that haunts the twilight; 
No, my gentle whippoorwill. 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER, 
Lake Helen, Florida. 


so long, 


UNIQUE GIFT TO BIRDS 

Every one has seen birds and squirrels in 
the parks fed and coaxed with crumbs, nuts, 
and all such things, but a certain man who 
habituates Stuyvesant square makes a unique 
gift to his little feathered friends. Nearly 
every day he passes through with a wad of 
cotton, and tears it up, scattering it bit by bit 
while the birds gather round him. Not a 
single piece is wasted. As the little pieces 
float through the air, the birds catch them 
and fly away, apparently delighted at the idea 
of free building materials.— New York Press. 


USES OF ANGORA GOATS 

A large number of people in some way have 
become possessed of the opinion that the 
goat is practically a uselessanimal. Not only 
do investigations prove that the Angora goats 
are classed among the most useful of the 
domestic animals, and have been so classed 
for thousands of years, but their usefulness is 
manifested in a variety of ways. The fleece, 
called ‘‘mohair,’’ furnishes some of the finest of 
fabrics among ladies’ goods and is used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of plushes; their 
habit of brousing enables the farmer in a 
wooded locality to use them in clearing the 
land; the milk, though not so abundant as 
with the milch breeds of goats, is richer than 
cow’s milk; a few of them in a flock of sheep 
are a protection from dogs. 

The pure-bred Angoras are very graceful, 
and their beautiful-shaped bodies and fine 
silky hair make them very attractive. As 
pets for children they are very popular, if they 
can be kept where they will e harmless to 
vegetation and anything made of cloth. The 
Angoras are tractable and are often harnessed 
to carts, as are common goats, and their 
beauty makes them more desirable for this 
purpose. 


The number of people who realize the im- 
portance of winter feeding and protection of 
birds is fast increasing. The birds deserve 
our kindliest care in the months of frost and 
famine. 


Courtesy of National Audubon Societies 


SNOWFLAKES 


AN EXEMPLARY FARMER 

The successful farmer is pretty sure to be 
a friend of the birds. This is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the case of a prosperous 
market gardener of Cook county, Illinois. 

“This farmer,” says Mr. J. L. Graff in the 
Farm Journal, ‘has a trait that has made him 
known to a great portion of this country. It 
is his unusual and persistent friendship for 
birds—birds that cheer a farmer in his home 
and follow him in the furrow, eating up de- 
structive worms and insects. In this matter 
he not only has benefited his own home and 
farm, but the farms of the entire community. 

“The name of this farmer is James M’Gawn 
and his friendship for birds, and known knowl- 
edge on the subject, have spread to many of 
the other states of this country. His files 
show correspondence about birds, particu- 
larly the robin, from the Audubon society and 
from farmer friends of birds in New York, 
Michigan, California, Texas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and other states. 

‘When Mr. M’Gawn moved to his present 
home, boys and men openly shot birds and 
robbed their nests. His interest and argu- 
ment in favor of sparing bird life turned the 
whole community into an army of bird friends, 
and today no one hears of a songster or any 
kind of a bird being shot or of a erty 2 wor 
being invaded. The teachers in the schools 
drill the principle into the minds of their pupils, 
along with the other lessons of a useful life. 

“It is interesting to know that Mr. M’Gawn 
has an eight-year-old boy who has in full 
ee the bird fervor of his worthy parent.” 


TOLSTOI’S LAST WORDS 

Before he passed from earth, the great 
Tolstoi left this farewell message to the world: 

“Instead of returning evil with evil, try to 
return evil with good; to say nothing ill of 
men; to act kindly even with the ox and dog. 
Live thus one day, two days or more and 
compare the state of your mind with its state 
in former days. Make the attempt and you 
will see how the dark, evil modes have passed 
away and how the soul’s happiness has in- 
creased. Make the attempt and you will see 
that the gospel of love brings not merely 
profitable words, but the greatest and most 
desired of all things.” 


AUDUBON AND THE BIRDS 


John James Audubon knew more about the 
birds of this country than any one had known 
before. He was born in the state of Louisi- 
ana. His father took him to France when he 
was a boy and there he went to school. 

The little John James was fond of studyin 
about wild animals, but most of all he vided 
to know about birds. Seeing that the boy 
liked such things his father took pains to get 
birds and flowers for him. 

While he was yet a boy in school, he began 
to gather birds and other animals for himself. 
He learned to skin and stuff them, but his 
stuffed birds did not please him. Their 
feathers did not look bright, like those of live 
birds. He wanted living birds to study. 

His father told him that he could not keep 
so many birds alive and to please the boy he 
got him a book with pictures in it. Looking 
at these pictures made John James wish to 
draw. He thought that he could make pic- 
tures that would look like the live birds, but 
when he tried to paint a picture of a bird, it 
looked worse than his stuffed birds. The 
birds he drew were not much like real birds 
and he called them a “family of cripples.” 

All of this time he was learning to draw 
birds. They were not just like the real birds. 
So when he grew to be a man he went to a 
French painter whose name was David. 
David taught him to draw and paint things 
as they are. Then he came back to this coun- 
try, and lived a while in Pennsylvania, where 
his chief study was the wild creatures of the 
woods. 

He gathered many birds’ eggs and made 
pictures of these eggs. He did not take the 
eggs to break up the nests. He was not cruel. 
He took only what he needed to study. 

He made up his mind to write a great book 
about American birds, and in another book 
to print pictures of birds just as large as the 
birds themselves. He meant to have them 
look just like living birds. 

To do this he must travel many thousands 
of miles and live for years almost all of the 
time in the woods. He would have to find 
the birds in order to make pictures of them, 
and he must see how the birds lived, and how 
they built their nests, so that he could tell all 
about them. It would take a great deal of 
work and trouble, but he was not afraid of 
trouble. 

That was years ago. Much of our country 
was then covered with great trees, and Audu- 
bon often had to travel on foot through woods 
where there were no roads. Many a time he 
had to sleep out-of-doors. 

Finally he lost his money and became poor. 
Sometimes he had to paint portraits to get 
money to live on, but he did not give up his 
greatidea. He still studied birds, and worked 
to make his books about American birds. 

After years of hard work he made paintings 
of nearly a thousand birds, which were almost 
enough to fill his books. But, while he was 
traveling, two rats got into the box in which 
he kept his pictures, and cut up all of his 
paintings with their teeth and made a nest of 
the pieces. This almost broke his heart for 
awhile. For many nights he could not sleep, 
because he had lost all his work. But he did 
not give up. After some days he went into 
the woods, saying to himself, ‘I will begin 
over again. I can make better paintings 
than those the rats spoiled.”” But it took him 
four and a half long years to find the birds 
and make the pictures again. 

He was so careful to have his drawings just 
like the birds that he would measure them in 
every way. Thus he made his pictures just 
the size of the birds themselves. 

At last the great books were printed. In 
this country, in France, and in England, 
people praised the wonderful books. They 
knew that Audubon was indeed a great man. 
“Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans.” 


In winter feed the birds. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? To awaken in the heart of every child the impulse of kindness 
the dumb beasts and toward each human brother; to teach the evil of war and violence, the beauty of mercy and of love. 


With Names of Presidents 
Washington, D.C. 
Tenley School 

77868 No.8 
Mary Chappell 
Industrial Home School 


77869 No. 1 

David Russell 
77870 No. 2 

Earle O’ Donoughue 
77871 No. 3 

William Smith 
77872 No. 4 

Ernest Gustafson 
77873 No. 5 

Mark Harry 
77874 No. 6 

George West 
77875 No. 7 


Louis Stevens 
Threlkeld School 
No. 1 

Albert Phillips 
No. 2 

Louise Fanning 
No. 3 

John Walker 
No. 4 

Victor Wiglington 
No. 5 

Stuart Ferrett 
Ungraded School 
No. 1 

Luzens Blue 

No. 2 

Mario Montagnoli 
Atypical School 
No. 1 

Elma E. Murry 
No. 2 

Marie Prince 
No. 3 

Matthew Kirk 
Phelps School 


77876 
77877 
77878 
77879 


77880 


77881 


77882 


77883 
77884 


77885 


77886 No. 1 

Helen Clayton 
77887 No. 2 

Frederick Schenkel 
77888 No. 3 

William Brennan 
77889 No. 4 

Madeline Jones 
77890 No. 5 

George Sheriff 
77891 No. 6 

Douglass Holland 
77892 No.7 

Clarence Talley 
77893 No. 8 


Del Ray Coleman 
Harrison School 
No. 1 
Quinnie Anderson 
No. 2 
Victor Bocckh 
77896 No.3 
Jeanette Baer 
No. 4 
Elmer Cologne 
No. 5 
William Lanye 
No. 6 
Charles Collins 
No. 7 
Frank Hays 
Henry P. Montgomery Sch. 
No. 1 
Louise Stewart 
No. 2 
Lillian Dabney 
No. 3 
H. W. Watts 
No. 4 
Mary Hackett 
No. 5 
John Bliss 
77906 No. 6 

Jacob Corbin 


77894 


77895 


77897 
77898 
77899 


77900 


77901 
77902 
77903 
77904 


77905 


New Bands of Mercy | 


| James Wormley School 
| 77907 No.1 

| Anna M. Mason 
| 77908 


No. 2 
| Bertha Snowden 
| 77909 No. 3 
{ John Hicks 
77910 No. 4 
Ethel Bell 
| 77911 No. 5 
| S. A. Gaskins 
| 77912 No. 6 
Ruby Carter 
Henry Wilson School 
| 77913 No. 1 
James Jones 
| 77914 No. 2 
| Mary Howard 
| 77915 No. 3 
Nellie Lewis 
77916 No. 4 
A. R. Jackson 
| 77917 No. 5 
Lottie Banion 
| 77918 No. 6 
Toy Marten 
Wendell Phillips School 
77919 No.1 
Mary K. Bullock 
77920 No. 2 
Aletha Harris 
77921 No. 3 
E. M. Hall 
77922 No. 4 
William Ferguson 
77923 No. 5 
Mary Marshall 
Blanche K. Bruce School 
77924 No.1 
Rosa Gordon 
77925 No. 2 
Mary Ford 
77926 No. 3 
Lilian Royster 
77927 No. 4 
Eva Brown 
John M. Langston School 
77928 No.1 
Elsie V. Adams 
77929 No. 2 : 
Robert Ford 
77930 No. 3 
Edith Proctor 
77931 No. 4 
Joseph Allen 
77932 No. 5 
Miss E. A. Thomas 
77933 No. 6 
Carrie Hall 
77934 No. 7 
Mettie Hall 
John F. Slater School 
| 77935 No. 1 
Eva Walls 
77936 No. 2 
Helen Smith 
77937 No. 3 
William Shaw 
77938 No. 4 
Viola Smith 
77939 No. 5 
Evelyn Monroe 
| 77940 No. 6 
W. A. Coleman 
John F. Cook School 
77941 No. 1 
John J. Miller 
77942 No. 2 
| Ferrol Gibbs 
77943 No. 3 
LeCount Mathews 
| 77944 No. 4 
Ethel Carter 
77945 No. 5 
Helen Woodland 
77946 No. 6 
| A. J. Mason 
| New Orleans, La. 
77947 Anna E. Brown 


Nathan Goldberg 


| 
| 


77948 


77949 


77950 


77951 


77952 


77954 


77958 


77959 


77960 


77961 


77962 


77963 


77964 


77967 


77968 


77969 


77970 


77971 


77972 


77973 


77974 


77976 


Lincoln Park, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Lincoln Park 

Mrs. J. R. Hope 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Baptist Church S. S. 

C. H. Magill 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 

King Edward 


S. T. Harrington, Esq.,M.A. | 


Roswell, New Mexico 
| 

Mrs. Sadie Mullane 
Mansfield, Pa. 
Rutland 

Ella Mae Brace 
New Orleans, La. 
Washington 
Richard Sherlock 
Nebraska City, Neb. 
Juvenile 

Clarence Noelting 
Middletown, N. Y. 
John Burroughs 
Lelia Belle Hewes 
New Orleans, La. 
Fremont No. 1 
William Clark 
Fremont No. 2 
Alfora Costa 
Chesterfield, Ind. 
Parmelee 

Harry P. Hoag 
Boston, Mass. 
Roosevelt Literary Club 
Lewis B. Cohen 
Baldwin, Kan. 
Baldwin W. C. T. U. 
Maud Buckway 
New Orleans, La. 
The S. W. Weis 
Louise Riech 

Cold Brook, N. Y. 
Cold Brook 

Lillian Ferguson 
New Orleans, La, 
F. W. Young 
Lanaux Rareshide 
Palmer, Ill. 

Four O'clock 
Mollie Meade 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Mumford Memorial 


H. H. Hubbert 
New Orleans, La, 
Bernard C. Shields 
Ruth Mayer 
Laurel Springs, N.C. 
Laurel Springs 
John G. Cox 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Eddings 

May Black 
Oxnerd, Calsf. 
Angell 

N. Kellogg 
Middletown, N.Y. 
Fluffy Ruffles 

M. A. C. Cooper 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lincoln 

Stephen Kirly 
Cape May, N. J. 
Kind Helpers 
Margaret Golden 
Lynn, Mass. 
Richard Estes 
Ethel Sinsen 

New Orleans, La. 
Gustaf R. Westfeldt 
Charles Smith 
West Chester, Pa. 
Hetolah 

Catherine Grant 
New Orleans, La. 
Florian Schaffter 
Ethel Haber 
Norwood, R. I. 
Norwood 


| 77977 


77978 


77979 


77980 


| 77981 


77987 


77988 


77989 


77990 


77991 


77992 


77997 


77998 


77999 


78000 


78001 


78002 


| 78003 


78004 


78005 


78006 


78007 


78010 


78011 


78012 


Div. 1 

Austin Joyce 

Div. 2 

Ellen P. Capron 

Div. 3 

Katharine M. Bresford 
Div. 4. 

Lillian F. Murdock 
Apponaug, R. I. 
Apponaug School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Div. 1 


E. M. Reid 

Div. 2 

Hetty F. Jackson 
Div. 3 

Clara E. Stewart 
Div. 4 

Cecile C. Palmer 
Div. 5 


Monica E. Cummiskey 
Div. 6 

Margaret G. Cummiskey 
Cranston, R. 1. 
Princess Ave. School 
Little Helpers 

Div. 1 

Ida F. Haven 

Div. 2 

Edna May Whiting 
Div. 3 

Elizabeth D. Tweedley 
Div. 4 

Mabel M. Durfee 

Div. 5 

Jeanie L. Burns 

Div. 6 

Florence W. Carll 
Edgewood, R. 1. 


Norwood Ave.Primary Sch. 


Sunshine 

Div. 1 

Grace A. Murphy 
Div. 2 

Marguerite W. King 
Div. 3 

Myra L. Manchester 
Div. 4 

Louise B. Hobson 


Norwood Ave. Gram. Sch. 


Animal Friends 
Div. 1 

Fannie E, Edwards 
Div. 2 

Abbie A. Mattison 
Div. 3 

Mary L. Roche 
Div. 4 

Nellie F. McNeill 
Div. 5 


Div. 6 

Bertha E. Wales 

Div. 7 

Mary E. Durfee 
Shawmut Ave. School 
Friends of the Animals 
Div. 1 

Mary C. Shields 

Div. 2 

Charlotte E. Norris 
Div. 3 

Eva B. Hayden 
Pawtuxet, R. 1. 
Atlantic Ave. School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Div. 1 

Frank B. Wight 

Div. 2 

G. M. Howes 

Div. 3 

M. V. Clements 

Div. 4 

B. E. Howes 

Div. 5 

A. H. Eketrom 

Div. 6 

R. W. Sheldon 
Pawtuxet Gram. School 
Friends of Dumb Animals 


toward all that lives—toward 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


78013 Div. 1 
Hattie C. Holt 
78014 Div. 2 
Belle M. West 
78015 Div. 3 
Cora Childs 
Auburn, R. I. 
Clarendon St. School 
Helpers of the Helpless 
78016 Div. 1 
Clara G. Smith 
78017 Div. 2 
: Abbie A. Hawkes 
78018 Div. 3 
Marguerite W. King 
78019 Div. 4 
Ethel F. Durfee 
78020 Div. 5 
May J. Tierney 
78021 Div. 6 
Clymena Adams 
78022 Div. 7 
Eva F. Robbins 
78023 Div. 8 
Marguerite Sturdy 
Auburn Gram. School 
Loyal Defenders 
78024 Div. 1 
Anna Louise McInerney 
78025 Div. 2 
Velma I. Phillips 
78026 Div. 3 
Mary C. Lusk 
78027 Div. 4 
Emma Crandall 
78028 Div. 5 
Mary E. Straight 
78029 Div. 6 
Julia E. Stahle 
Eden Park, R. 1. 
Eden Park School 
Defenders of the Animals 
78030 Div. 1 
Elizabeth R. McCotter 
78031 Div. 2 , 
Elizabeth R. McCotter 
78032 Div. 3 
Ethel E. Eddy 
78033 Div. 4 
Rachel A. Shapleigh 
78034 Div. 5 
Emily A. Steere 
78035 Div. 6 
Florence E. Williams 
Riverside, R. I. 
East Street School 
Friends of Dumb Animals 
78036 Div. 1 


Annie H. Peck 
Div. 2 

Mary Cosgrove 
Johnston, R. I. 
Thornton School 
Loyalty 

Div. 1 

Jane S. Pearce 
Div. 2 

Helena Murray 
Div. 3 

Amey Brown 
Div. 4 

Bertha T. Stevenson 
Div. 5 

Ida M. Harris 
Div. 6 

Jessie J. Calvin 
West Chester, Pa, 
Lenape 
Clara Chew 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 
West Grove 
Harriet E. Gee 
New Orleans, La, 
Peter Gluck 
Morris De Pass 
Miljord, Mass, 
Claflin School 
Div. 1 


78038 


78039 


78040 


78041 


78044 


78047 


K. M. McNamara 


| 
77982 
4438S 
77984 
77985 
) 
77956 
17957 
77993 
77994 
77995 
77996 
7796 
78042 
| 
| 
73008 
78009 
78045 
| 77975 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | | | 
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78048 


78049 


78050 


78052 


78056 


78057 


78058 


78059 


78060 


78061 


78062 


78063 


78064 


78065 


78066 


78067 


78068 


78069 


78070 


78071 


78072 


TS073 


78074 


78075 


78076 


78077 


78078 


78079 


78080 


7808 


78082 


78083 


78084 


78085 


78086 


78087 


78088 


Div. 4 

A. S. McDermott 
Div. 5 
kK. F. 
Div. 6 
M. G. O’Conne 
School 


Tully 


Spruce St 


Div. 1 
S. E. Shelden 
Div. 2 


L. E. Gilfoyle 


5 Div. 3 


E. M. Waters 
Div. 4 

A. C. Luby 
Oliver St. School 
Div. 1 

N. M. Milford 
Div. 2 


L. F. McNamara 
Div. 4 

H, F. Swift 

Park School 

Div. 1 

K. E. Edwards 
Div. 2 

H. M. Broderick 
Div. 3 

M. T. McGrail 
Div. 4 

C. G. McCool 

So. Grammar School 
Div. 1 

M. J. Kelly 

Div. 2 

Ss. R. Broderick 
Div. 3 

S. L. Sullivan 
Div. 4 

K. G. McDermott 
Plains Grammar Sch. 
Div. 1 

M. F. Devine 
Div. 2 

M. F. Ranahan 
Div. 3 

M. E. Mullane 
Div. 4 

M. C. Toher 
Milford, Mass. 
Plains Primary School 
Div. 1 

J. F. McGann 
Div. 2 

R. E. Keany 

Div. 3 

S. E. Ranahan 
Div. 4 

I. K. Gallagher 
Chapin St. School 
Div. 1 

Miss A. M. Ames 
Div. 2 

J. L. Devine 
West St. School 


Div. 1 
M. T. Gilmore 
Div. 2 


G. P. Higgiston 
Hoboken School 
K. M. Glennon 
Fountain St. Schoo 
S. E. Inman 
Purchase Primary 
M. Davoren 

Bear Hill School 
F. N. Aldrich 
Brageville School 
M. E. Edwards 
Plains Annex Schvuol 
Div. 1 

L. A. Broughey 

Div. 2 

K. C. Burke 

Purchase Gram. School 
M. H. McConnachie 


780902 


7TS093 


78094 


78095 


T8096 


78097 


78098 


78099 


78100 


| 
| 78105 
| 


| 78106 
78107 
| 78108 


78109 


735110 


| 78112 


| 
| 
| 


78113 


| 78114 


78115 


78116 


78117 


78118 


78119 T 


78120 


78121 


Holliston, Mass. 


Cutler School 


Div. 1 

Miss Driscoll 
Div. 2 

Miss Davi 
Div. 3 

Miss Condon 
Div. 4 


Miss Bishop 


Center School 


Div. 1 
Miss Briggs 
Div. 2 


Miss Wade 
Andrews School 
Div. 1 

Miss Thayer 

Div. 2 

Miss Prasas 

Div. 3 

Miss Dwye 

Div. 4 

Miss Davitt 

E. Holliston School 
Miss McMullen 
Braggville School 
Emma Payne 
Medway, Mass 
Medway School 
Div. 1 

Miss Hodgson 
Div. 2 

Miss Ayer 


3 Div. 3 


Miss Dowd 

Div. 4 

Mrs. Jones 

Div. 5 

Mrs. Lawrence 

West Medway, Mass. 
West Medway School 
Div. 1 

Miss Grady 

Div. 2 

Miss Folsom 

Div. 3 

Miss Andrew 

Div. 4 

Miss Thompson 
Plainville School 
Div. 1 

Mrs. Waite 

Div. 2 

Miss Kilmain 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sherborn School 
Div. 1 

Mrs. March 

Div. 2 

Miss Richardson 
Div. 3 

Miss Hartings 

Div. 4 

Miss Bond 

No. Sherborn Schoo! 
Div. 1 

Miss King 

Div. 2 

Miss Seavey 

New Haven, Conn 
Children’s Humane Soc. 
Caroline Fisher 
McArthur, Ohio 

he American 
Leonette Milhon 
San Jose, Calsf. 
Cottage Grove 
Alma Oakley Flarey 
New Orleans, La. 
Senior Weis 

M. Englert 
Buttonwoods, R. 1. 
Buttonwoods School 
Friends of Dumb Animals 
Div. 1 

Nellie J. Lyons 

Div. 2 

Elizabeth M. Allen 


M. A. MacSheffray 
78127 Div. 2 
Lena Schenk 
78128 Div. 3 
Edith M. Lane 
78129 Div. 4 
Ruth Boss 
Coninnicut. R. 1. 
Coninnicut School 
Protectors of the Helpless 
78130 Div. 1 
Eliza Pine 
78131 Div. 2 
Graeta Barber 
78132 Div. 3 
Mary E. Shea 
Edgewood, R. I. 
Spring Green School 
Spring Green Humane Soc. 
78133 Div. 1 
Katherine C. Mason 
78134 Div. 2 
Miss Bliss 
Oakiawn, R. 1. 
Oaklawn Gram. School 
Protectors ot the Helpless 
78135 Div. 1 
Grace E. Hager 
78136 Div. 2 
Miss Hines 
78137 Div. 3 
Miss Brown 
Meshanticut, R. I. 
Meshanticut Park School 
Loyal Protectors 
78138 Div. 1 
Mary T, McGinn 
78139 Div. 2 
Miss Curry 
Riverside, R. 1. 
Dean School 
Friends of Dumb Animals 
78140 Div. 1 
Virginia M. Crumb 
78141 Div. 2 
Edith J. Hokanson 
78142 Div. 3 
Florence Cady 
Cranston, R. 1. 
Laurel Hill School 
Willing Workers 
78143 Div. 1 
T. Minnie Mills 
78144 Div. 2 
Mary Arnold 
78145 Div. 3 
Fannie F. McDonald 
78146 Div. 4 
Lulu M. Forsyth 
Whipple Ave. School 
Kind Helpers 
78147 Div. 1 
Caroline Hardy 
78148 Div. 2 
Mabel Donahey 
78149 Div. 3 
Grace M. Chappell 
78150 Div. 4 
Fannie T. Bailey 
Bristol, R. 1. 
Oliver School 
Oliver Humane Soc. 
78151 Div. 1 
Mary E. Spooner 
78152 Div. 2 
Mary E. Spooner 
78153 Div. 3 
Anna Pierce 
78154 Div. 4 
M. I. McKeon 
78155 Div. 5 
Ella M. Waldron 


Oakland Beach. R. I. 
Oakland Beach School 
True Hearted Protectors 
Div. 1 

Ethel Suazey 


5 Div. 2 


Maud M. Davis 

Old Warwick, R. 1. 

Old Warwick School 
Shawomet Humane Soc. 
Div. 1 


| 
| 


78156 


78159 


78160 


78161 


78162 


78163 


78164 
| 78165 
78166 


78167 


78168 


78178 


78179 


78180 


78181 


78182 


78183 


78188 


78189 


| 78190 


78191 


Div. 6 

Annie M. Tobin 
Hayman School 
Kind Boys and Girls 


7 Div. 1 


Ethel J. Saunders 


8 Div. 2 


Emma F. Jones 
Burton School 
Little Helpers 

Div. 1 

Ella C. Blakesley 
Div. 2 

Emeline A. Munroe 
Arlington, R. 1. 
Arlington Gram. Sch. 
Arlington Humane Soc. 
Div. 1 

Elizabeth B. Carpenter 
Div. 2 

Eva G. Bennett 
Div. 3 

Bertha G. Vaughn 
Div. 4 

Carrie E. Wickes 
Div. 5 

Janet Burns 

Div. 6 

Ella E. Taylor 

Div. 7 

Lucinda M. Burke 
Div. 8 
Cynthia E. Flint 
Thornton, R. 1. 
Thornton School 
Willing Workers 
Div. 1 

Elizabeth A. Jacowitz 
Div. 2 

M. Irene McCormick 
Div. 3 

Stella Rogers 

Div. 4 

May Westcott 

Div. 5 

Ann R. Bransfield 
Greenwich, R. 1. 
Marlboro St. School 
True Hearted Defenders 
Div. 1 

Carrie L. Collins 
Div. 2 

Mildred L. Watrous 
Div. 3 

E. Alice Tefft 

Div. 4 

Phebe A. Nye 

E. Greenwich, R. 1. 
First Ave. School 
Loyal Protectors 
Div. 1 

E. A. Noyes 

Div. 2 

S. M. Wightman 
Div. 3 

A. M. Dawley 

Div. 4 

Josephine E. Howard 
Charlemont, Mass. 
Clessons Valley 
Mabel Warren 
Seabrook, Md. 
Seabrook 

Alice Jones 
Alexandria, Minn, 
High School 

Gr. 1 
Mina Spear 


5 Gr. 2 


Philip Wettleson 
Grs.6 & 7 
Rebecca Aberle 


7 Gr.7 


Ross Campbell 

Gr. 8 

Harvey Kapphahn 
Washington School 
Gr. 1 

Ludwig Hernrich 
Gr. 2 

Edna Noonan 

Gr 3a 

Helen Stevens 


78194 


78195 


78196 


78197 


78200 


78201 


78202 


78227 


78228 


78229 


78230 


5 Div. 2 


6B Div. 3 


3 Div. 2 


7 Div. 3 


Gr. 3b 

Alfhild Brandt 
Gr. 4 

Louisa Anumdson 
Grs. 4 and 5 
Christine Miller 
Gr. 5 

Abbie Landers 
Gr. 6 

Bernard Meyers 
Princeton, Nebr. 
Sunshine 

Alva Egger 
Bethany, Nebr. 
Helping Hand Soc. 
Minnie Horsh 
Panama, Nebr. 
Panama 

Mary Kittinger 
College View, Nebr. 
The Busy Bees 
Irene W. Pierce 
Emerald, Nebr. 
Emerald 

Alice Mattison 
Denton, Nebr. 
Girls and Boys 
Lulu McKinley 
Hickman, Nebr. 
Hickman 

Louise Wenz 
Bar Harbor, Me. 
Emerson School 
Div. 1 

L. G. Ladd 


N. M. Reed 


J. B. Grant 

Div. 4 

L. A. Colson 

Div. 5 

M. K. Maddox 

Div. 6 

M. C. Nickels 

Div. 7 

L. C. Hughes 

Div. 8 

M. V. Coffin 

High St. School 
Div. 1 

Christiana F, Hatch 
Div. 2 

E. C. Sweet 

Div. 3 

L. F. West 

Heald School 

Div. 1 

M. E. Griffin 

V. C. Boober 
F. S. Grant 
Div. 4 
ALN. 
Div. 5 
H. L. Johnson 
Div. 6 

M. R. West 
Forest St. School 
Div. 1 

Bertha Small 

Div. 2 

G. M. Turner 
Central School 
Div. 1 

Oscar H. Emery 
Div. 2 

Frances W. Moran 


Beals 


5 Salisbury Cove School 


Addie S. Hart 

Hulls Cove School 
Div. 1 

Addie Ireland 

Div. 2 

Ella Munroe 

Eden Primary School 
Paula Williams 
West Eden School 
Lura B. Goodwin 
Indian Point School 
Shirley F. Crane 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 
“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 
M. S. P. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All. 


We are glad to report this month three 
hundred and ninety-six new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
seventy-eight thousand, seven hundred and 
eighty, with probably over two million mem- 
bers 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of “How to Form Bands of 
Mercy” and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, and 
sends us the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post office address (town and 
state) of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


ear. 
" 2. Annual Report of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society and Massachusetts S. P. C. A. ‘ 
. Mr. Angell’s ‘‘Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,” ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
and ‘Relations of Animals That Can Speak to Those 
That are Dumb.” 
ue “Does it Pay?’—an account of one Band of 


ercy. 

5. of “Band of Mercy Melodies,” 

6. The ‘‘Humane Manual,” and “Exercises for Teach- 
ers and Pupils,’’ used on Humane Day in the public 
schools of Massachusetts. iw 

7. Fifteen ‘Humane Education Leaflets,” containing 
pictures and selected stories and poems. 

For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. / 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band without cost, and receive what we offer above. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

1.—Sing Band of emg Fa | or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See “‘Melodies.’’) 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of report of 
last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings, ‘“‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 
‘Memory Gems,”’ and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Teombers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


are very handsome—a white star on a blue 


The 
ground, with gilt letters and border. We sell the large 
size for two cents each and the small size for one cent 
each, poten. in quantities of five or more. 

See last page for prices of other Band of Mercy supplies, 
or send for free illustrated catalogue. 


HAPPY 


For Our Dumb Animals 
JIM 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE, Savannah, Ga. 


11M has gone. I will never keep 
| another pet. That is what I 
say every time I lose one of 
my dear little dependent 
friends, and then I go right 
off and break my word. Some 
little weak thing is brought to 
me and I cannot forbear cod- 
dling and caring for it till it becomes a 
cherished member of the household, and then 
it goes and leaves a great blank sorrow be- 
hind that lasts for a longer or shorter time— 
generally till the next little pitiful pair of eyes 
looks appealingly up for protection. There 
was Buccleugh, the brave little hawk that was 
spitted in mid air by a snowy heron he was 
chasing. Then Humpy. the pet coon, who 
was literally torn to pieces by an ugly little 
bulldog that she tried to play with. Nibsie, 
the first of that name, choked himself trying 
to swallow a big fish he had caught. He was 
known to science as a least bittern. Antros- 
tomus, the chuck-wills-widow, tried too much 
spiced civilized food to the utter bewilderment 
of his internal anatomy. Nibsie, the second, 
flew away with some gay companions and is 
now I hope and trust enjoying the winter on 
some sunny southern shore and telling the 
other sandpipers of the good time he had with 
me. 

But Jim, the loving tuneful oriole, suc- 
cumbed to an attack of asthma and died 
quietly in the night. He was a musician of 
a very high class. His compositions were all 
original and not of the thin canary order of 
trills and quavers. At times his merry 
whistle seemed to articulate the names of 
some members of his large circle of friends. 
His clear loud call for ‘‘Marguerite’’ plainly 
meant the gentle lady whom some of her inti- 
mate acquaintances denominate Maggie. Most 
of his food was taken from her hand. And it 
was she who prepared his bed for him. He 
had a habit of sleeping in some sort of a bag. 
Probably he remembered the deep wind-swung 
cradle in far off Brazil in which he was born. 
If for any reason the proper bed was not fur- 


‘nished in time for his repose Jim would get 


under any old piece of paper to pass the night. 
Though he had a cage Jim seemed to value it 
only as a home. During the day he was ac- 


Courtesy of The Beacon 


HOURS 


customed to wander all about the shop and 
light on anybody’s head, hand or shoulder. 
Only certain people who smoked at him in- 
curred his displeasure. The only thing he 
seemed to be afraid of'was a big stuffed owl. 
When this was exhibited to him he retired to 
the farthest corner of his cage in trepidation, 
refusing all overtures of peace till the ‘‘horrid 
old thing’’ was hidden from his sight. 
Unfortunately Jim never had his picture 
taken. So much of his charm was (in his 
inimitable voice and the grace and quaintness 
of his postures that no photograph could 
possibly do him justice. And though he lay 
in state a considerable time none of us had the 
heart to attempt a posthumous portrait. 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Washington Humane Society, under the 
direction of President W. S. Hutchins, is can- 
tinuing the splendid work in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia which we noted 
last month. During November one hundred 
and twelve new Bands of Mercy were organ- 
ized, forty-nine of which were colored. 


The Mercer County Team Owners’ Associa- 
tion of Trenton, New Jersey, recently offered 
a prize of five dollars to the school children of 
the county for the best essay on ‘‘The Horse.” 
Over two hundred articles were submitted, 
the age of contestants being limited to sixteen 
years. This idea is worthy of being followed 
by similar organizations which may thus 
greatly aid the humane cause. 


WHY NOT? 
Why not be kind in word and deed? 
The world hath many a broken heart; 
We might assuage the wounds that bleed, 
And soothe through sympathy their smart— 
Why not? 
Why not be pure in every act, 
And pure in every wish as well? 
Youth’s innocency kept intact 
From sin’s defiling touch and spell— 
Why not? ° 
Why not obey each impulse high, 
Each prompting of the soul within 
That moves the wayward will to try 
A nobler character to win— 
Why not? 
PHILIP B. STRONG. 
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Receipts by the M. S. P. C. A. for November, 1910 
Fines and witness fees, $241.04. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS 

Mrs. rage E. Thayer, $150; Mrs. Charles M. Baker, 
$100; “J. F. T.,” $100; G. F. S. Singleton, $50; Zenas 
Crane, $50: George G. Hall, $25; John Haskell Butler, 
$10; Mrs. John H. Storer, $10; Mrs. Harold Peabody, 
$10; W. C. Esty, $10; C. H. Gibson, $10; Mrs. E. B. 
Everett, $10; Miss Eliza P. Gibbons, $3; Mrs. T. K. 
Earle, $3; Mrs. W. G. Derby, $1.50; T. H. Kirwin, $0.50; 
Miss M. F. R., for Angell Memorial Building, $0.25. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Denman W. Ross, Griffith-Stillings Press, Miss Mary 
E. Hyde, Charles R. Codman, Geo. W. Wheelwright 
Paper Co., Geo. B. Morison, Parkhill Mfg. Co., Mrs. M. 
K. de las Casas, Miss Phoebe S. Burlingame, Mrs. 
Cynthia E. Dumville, J. I. Milliken, Miss Mary F. Clark, 
Mrs. Ella M. Sherman, Leominster Worsted Co., The 
Damon Co., Mrs. Geo. D. Howe. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Miss Emily Carter, Joseph Fawcett, Miss Beulah 
Sumner, Mrs. J. W. Thurber, Mrs. T. P. Burgess, S. L. 
Fitts, G, A. Burleigh, S. E. Brigham, Mrs. Lydia C. 
Wright, Miss M. B. Stoddard, Everett Boynton, F. Rob- 
bins, Mrs. Susan M. Bray, Miss Lizzie E. Baker, W. A. 
Fairbanks, F. Fosdick. C. W. Parker, Miss A. N. Gray, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Jones, C. J. Nichols, Mrs. J. A. Brown, 
R. H. Sturtevant, Mrs. A. H. Wright, Mrs. H. R. Foster, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Gates, Hamilton Mayo, Mrs. Isabella 
Stratton, Mrs. Charles A. Moffitt, Miss Susie C. Clark, 

Mrs. J. M. Bailey, Mrs. L. J. Collamore. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. D. W. Thompson, W. B. Sleigh, Earl P. Jackson, 
N. Brooks, Mrs. G. H. Shapley, Miss F. A. Clark, Miss 
Annie Goodell, Louis P. Slade, Geo. G. Crane, Mrs. E. B, 
Dickinson, Nancy L. Miller, Mrs. Clara Pratt, Giles 
Taintor, Mrs. J. W. Darracott, Miss L. G. Miller, Mrs. 
Margaret Morrison, Mrs. Charles G. Perry, B. B. Gilman, 
L. R. Felix, Mrs. C. E. Clarke, C. H. Morton, Mrs. E. B. 
Judd, Mrs. C. A. Talmadge C. E. Barron, Mrs. F. E. 
Kelty, C. G. Houghton, Mrs. J. W. Parcher, G. W. 
Bruce, Mrs. Wm. Mayo, Mrs. F. A. Merriam, Mrs. A. W. 
Mansur, Mrs. H. Bailey, M. A. Wood, H. E. Davis, J. M, 
Hubbard, C. E. Goodman, F. Robino, F. L. Moriarty, 
Rev. J. A. Dalpe, J. J. Phelan, Miss G. M. Woodward, 
Mrs. M. A. Greenwood, Dr. L. Fish, B. F. Keltey. C. W. 
Moeckel, Rev. J. J. Donnelly, W. A. Davis, J. G. Ed- 
gerly, Mrs. C. F. Baker, Rev. L. A. Langlois, E. Coleman, 
Miss E. R. Dufort, O. Bickford, R. Morey, Dr. E. J. 
Tully, W. E. Putney, F. L. Drury, Union Coal Co., Mrs 
W. A. Yale, S. D. Haskell, Bruce & Hubbard Electric 
Co., Mrs. A. L. Parkhurst, Miss L. Waters, Mrs. E. 
Markham, Mrs. W. K. Clissold, Mrs. G. Dobb, Mrs. L. 
B. Eaton, J. K. Tucker, T. J. Sullivan, G. M. Parks, Miss 
E. A. Godbeer, Mrs. M. E, Bradford, Mrs. E. R. Blood, 
G. Greenwood, D.M.D., Miss J. Taylor, C. H. Kenney, 
H. C. Perkins, Miss E. M. L. Putnam, Miss S. E. H. 
Safford, S. A. Sawyer, C. A. Raymond, A. Battles, Miss 
M. W. Burnap, A. W. Scripture, Mrs. G. H. Goodspeed, 
Miss M. M. Putnam, Mrs. H. A. Whitney, Miss D. L. 
Martin, Madam Belle, R. I. Bicknell, M.D., H. A. Wood, 
M.D., H. W. Smith, J. A. Day, M.D., J. W. Willis, M.D., 
Lucy Hall, M.D., Rev. J. J. Chettick, Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, 
Mrs. J. G. Stearns, Mrs. E. Wasson, Mrs. E. B. Read, 
Miss E. Gray, G. E. Norton, M.D., Prof. J. G. Brooks, 
G. H. Gray, M.D., Mrs. A. F. Breed, G. A. Foote, Mrs. 
J. E. Gale, B. R. Parker, R. J. McAuliffe, J. Cushing & 
Co., S. P, Strickland, M.D., Mrs. E. F. Adams, Rev. C. 
W. Loomis, Rev. G. Pierce, Mrs. M. A. Baldwin, Mrs. 
E. E. Luke, Miss F. C. Damon, Mrs. E. Gibson, Mrs. C. 
F. Hayward, Miss H. A. Hubbard, Mrs. S. J. Foster, Mrs. 
N. R. Curtis, Miss A. M. Green, H. F. Bingham, Mrs. D. 
H. Damon, Mrs. C. O. Sanderson, Mrs. W. R. Underhill, 
Mrs. F. L. Huckins, C. R. Beard, F. W. Carter, Miss Ida 
F. Damon, Miss Nellie T. Caton, Mrs. M. A. Damon, 
A, A. Carr, Mrs. D. B. Robinson, M. T. Leclair, Mrs. H. 
S. Brooks, Miss M. P. Fellows, T. A. Hill, Miss A. W. 
Sherwin, G. F. Upton, Mrs. C. A. Hodgman. 

All others, $164.73. 

Total, $991.98. 

The American Humane Education Society, $331. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
Woman's Penn. S. P. C. A., $18.75; 
$11.08; Mrs. Seth Sears, $8.25; Joseph C. Whipple, $7; 
Eloise A. Hafford, $6.25; Mrs. A. M. Kennedy, $4.25; 
Mrs. Delia Todd, $3; Mrs. M. B. Langdell, $2.25; Eau 
Claire Book Co., $2; Mrs. S. H. Wood, $2; Mrs. M. E. 


Dr. F. I. Poland, 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 


McCauly, $2; Miss A. P. Belden, $2; F. B. Cudworth, 


$1.50; Miss A. T. Pardee, $0.75; Mrs. F. E. Hudson, 


$0.75; Miss Anna B. Hurd, $0.75; Mrs. Carrie A. Green, 
$0.75; Cottrell’s Agency, $0.75; Franklin Sq. Agency, 
$0.75. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

E. J. McEntee, Virginia K. Force, Mrs. A. C. Erickson, 
E, K. Chamberlin, W. H. Childs, Mary E. Olney, Mrs. 
C. M. Barre, Mrs. M. Z. Watrous, H. A. Slack, Mrs. J. N. 
Long, Sister M. Fides, N. H. Humane Soc’y, Grace H. 
Benham, Mrs. W. C. Stoddard, Miss Gladys Wheeler, 
Mrs. E. D. Pitts, W. D. Switzer, Mrs. J. S. Borden, Mrs. 
A. F. Bennett, Mrs. M. E. Richardson, W. A. McTeer, 
Mrs. C. T. Moffitt, Mrs. Adelia A. Cole, Mrs. E. M. Dear- 
dorff, Mrs. Ella V. Carter, Mrs. W. H. Jaques. 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Mrs. H. B. Eknark, Mrs. E. Whittlesey, Mrs. Jonathan 
French, Emma G. Wheeler, Mrs. Philip Fauerbach, 
Florence Hughes, S. C. M. Haluza, W. J. Beane, Mrs. G. 
L. Church, Mrs. Dunn, W. E. Hopper, Mrs. H. A. Frees, 
Miss E. Freeman, Mrs. A. L. Andrews, Mrs. E. L. Lane, 
Charles E. Rau, Geo. Foster Howell, Miss N. Castleman, 
Mrs. J. W. B. Wellcome, Miss Ida C. Pyle, Gorham 
Agency, Irving Howland, T. E. Thompson, F. W. Wright 
Mrs. Jonathan French, H. C. Bucksath, B. Wakelin, A. 
W. Folsom, Mrs. A. L. Park, E. A. Jones. Miss Nora 
Jones, Oliver Williams, F. R. Langley C. Raymond, A.* 
W. Crandall, W. H. Guild & Co., Miss E. S. Crafts, Ellen 
Berry, Mrs. J. A. Chapman, M. L. Struther, Mary E. 
Curtis, Bertha F. Ball, Miss M. B. Lyman, G. A. Whidden, 
Mrs. A. F. Bemis. 

All others, $11.13. 

Total, $134.46. 

Sales of publications, $281. 

Total, $1979.48. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education Society 
for November, 1910 

AN. Y‘ friend, $100; Miss M. C. Yarrow, $39.80; Mrs. 
Ernestine M. Kettle, $37; Miss L. J. C. Daniels, $36.00; 
Public Schools, Crooksville, O., $11.03; H. B. Cross, M.D., 
$10; Mrs. Henry S. Grew, $10; Miss J. P. Neet, $7.65; 
Public Schools, Eaton Rapids, Mich., $6.75; Public 
Schools, Edgerton, O., $5.20; Preston School, Detroit 
Mich., $5.18; Geo. D. Rucker, $5; Nat'l Hawthorne Pub. 
School, Roxbury, Mass., $5; Public Schools, Chelsea, 
Mich., $4.80; Mrs. Charles D. Marvin, $4.50; Public 
Schools, Ambler, Pa., $4; Public Schools, Clairton, Pa., 
$4; Public Schools, Youngstown, O., $3.75; C. B. 
Darby, $3.75; E. P. Heckert, $3.55; Public Schools, 
Cedarville, O., $3.10; Miss M. B. Lyman, $3; Mrs. C. S. 
Bradley, $3; J. L. Hammett, $2.55; S. Minerva Paxton, 
$2.55; C. E. Dalrymple, $2.53; Washington, D. C., Hu- 
mane Society, $2.50; Arthur W. Stair, $2.50; Public 
Schools, Adams, Mass., $2.13; A. V. Depew, $2.10; 
Public Schools, W. Milton, O., $2; Miss Edith A. Pope, 
$1.75; Miss Dora E. Siegler, $1.50; John W. Lambert, 
$1.50; Mrs. S. G. Van Hoesen, $1.25; Alice M. Ames, 
$1.23; Le Roy Lang, $1.12; L. S. McCabe & Co., $1.05; 
Mrs. E. P. Stevenson, $0.63. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Public Schools, Strasburg, O., Miss Annie Goodell, 
Mrs. S. N. Carter, Mrs. E. C. Coleman, for Angell Memorial 
Building, Public Schools, Convoy, O., Mrs. Walter 
Turle, Eliza H. Pownall, G. E. Wagner. 

Small sales of publications, $11.21. 


SANTA CLAUS VISITS HORSES 

The horses of Kansas City, Missouri, were 
given a Christmas dinner by the Humane 
Society and friends of that town. The unique 
banquet was in charge of Mrs. Emma W. 
Robinson and Mrs. Edwin D. Hornbrook. 
Oats were distributed to more than a thou- 
sand deserving horses, and blankets were 
given to owners too poor to provide them. 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1911 
Our American Humane Education Society 
has published a handsome humane calendar for 
1911, with suitable selections upon each of the 
twelve leaves of the pad and an attractive 
picture above. Copies will be sent, carcfully 
For i and postage prepaid, for ten cents each. 
r large quantities, to be shipped by express 
urchaser’s expense, the price is six cents 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868. 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Official organ of all our Societies. 
Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
Our columns independent of all acres. 


Only gratuitous oe considere 
GU Y RICHARDSON. Editor. 


“TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty- -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Postage 
free to all parts of the United States. 

&@ Articles for the paper. and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

Associate Annual $5 00 

Associate Life 50 Branch 1 00 


00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS SOCIETY P. C, A. 


Active Life 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual a 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active ae 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Ali of the above-named Societies receive 
OUR BOMB "ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

* OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Prices of Humane Publications 


Publications of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society and of the M. S. P. C. A. for 
sale at our offices at these prices, post-paid: 


Black Beauty (English) cloth, 20 cts....... paper 9cts. 

paper 25 cts. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............ paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ...... paper 7 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts., paper 8 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at publisher's price) 

New, illus., $1.25; cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper..... 16 cts. each. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cents,...... paper 6 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People 

paper 10 cts. 
Humane Calendar for 1911............. 10 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets (order by number) 
No. 1, Birds; No. 2, Birds; No. 3, 
Dogs; No. 4 Dogs; No. 5, Horses; 
No. 6, Animals; No. 7; Cattle; No. 8, 


Cats; twelve for 5 cents, or ........ 30 per 100 
Humane Education—What to Teach and 

How the Birds Help the Farmer ....... me 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ 
An Appeal to Every Woman .......... 
**Moilie White-Foot’s Vacation’”’ (cat story) 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............. 


Professor Frog’s Lecture .............. 
The Horse's Prayer 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Y 
The Horse's Prayer, large post ca’ 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post card. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c. per doz. 
The Checkrein, 8 pages 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .. 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) 
Humane Horse Book, 5 cents each, or... 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

How to Kill Animals Humanely ........ 
Protection of Animals, by Mr. Angell ... 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 

by Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or ......... 
Address to Boston’ Public Schools, by Mr. 

ngell, 2 cents each, or ........... 
The Bell of Atri (illus.), by Longfellow .. 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... ma * 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp., 

Exercises for Teachers and Pupils ...... ee ore 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, 2 cents for the whole, or 2.00 “ “ 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership .... .30 “ “ 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 

or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold- 

stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink-stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on blue ground, small, one cent 
each; large, 5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. Special prices on large 
orders to be shipped by freight or express. 
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